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She knows it’s as good as it looks 


Your good customer, Mrs. America, knows | Good appearance does not depend on luck. 
that canned foods are economical and nutri- | But for many products it does depend on 


tious. She knows they give variety to her | using the right can. Canco enamel-lined cans 


three meals a day, three hundredand _ guard the final sales appeal—eye value. 
sixty-six days this year. (CAIN CO) Ask a Canco representative to show 
More than this—she knows she can you what Canco enamel-lined cans 


trust her eye as a gauge of quality Look for, this emblem do for corn, red fruits, pumpkin and 
when she opens a can. fom ct Cuncoc, squash, clams, lobster and shrimp. 


Enamel Lined Cans. 


| American Can Company 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 
METAL SIGNS ano DISPLAY FIXTURES 
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OF THE 


‘PHELPS CAN CO 


CANS 
WEIRTON CAPACITY 600 MILLION CARS 
MAIN OFFICE 


ECLARKSBURG, 
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USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines are now being used all 


over the world. In less than two years their fame has spread 
and leading can-makers everywhere have installed them in 
their customers’ plants. If you are not already using 
AMSCO-JUNIORS, insist on your canmaker supplying you 
with them for next season. AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Ma- 
chines in your plant mean efficiency and economy—and you 
are free from worry about your can closing department. 


Specify AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines in your can contracts. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO—LONDON 


Leaders in Can Making Machinery for over a Quarter Century 
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WAREHOUSE: DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CANNERS SEEDS 


For Prompt Shipment or Future Contract 


A Surplus of Canners’ Pea Seed at Attractive Prices 


RICE'S SEEDS 
BETTER SEEDS 


Leading Growers of 


PEAS, BEANS, SWEET CORN 
PERFECTED DETROIT BEET 
TOMATO, PUMPKIN, SQUASH 
CUCUMBER, CABBAGE 
SPINACH 


Also Shoe Peg Corn 


Ask for Samples and Prices 


JEROME B. RICE SEED CO. 


Cambridge, N. Y. 


CONTINUOUS COOKER 

ONE OR MANY UNITS 
Your canning requirernents may 
not now cover the equipment 
shown here, but our standard equip- 
ment includes units for all uses in 
a cannery—all made by an organiz- 
ation with years of experience in 
meeting canners’ problems. Letus 
tell you more about our service. 


Berlin Chapman Co. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


RLIN HAPMAN 


A Unit or A fet Canning Plant 


KNAPP 
LABELERS 
and BOXERS 


For over 30 years 
the standard ma- 
chines of the Can- 
ning Industry. 


Chicago 
Baltimore 

San Francisco 

Salt Lake City 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


“Gf FRED H.KNAPP CORPORATION 


LABELING and BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY. 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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SSS 


DELMONTE 
FRUIT 


Advertising makes the 
first sale easy ~ 

Quality makes repeat 

sales sure / 


“We. excel Our Labels 


f Artigtic erit for Commercial Value. 
| 
Ask for our Superior Line for your Fancy Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic 
IReochester, N'Y. 
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in ‘Designs are the Highest Standard 
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Localized for Economy 


Y the amalgamation of the 

Thompson and Norris and 
J. M. Raffel plants with those of 
The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
the united organization is equipped 
with box factories at— 


New York Philadelphia Sandusky, Ohio 
Baltimore Cleveland Muncie, Ind. 
Boston Kansas City, Kans. 


These factories, manufacture corru- 
gated fibre canned good boxes of ex- 
ceptional quality. They are located 
to serve you with greater prompt- 
ness and a considerable saving in 
cost of transportation. Shorter 
hauls make less freight and lower 
packing costs for the canner. _ 

THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 


800 Decatur Street + + + Sandusky, Ohio 


H & D are the largest producers of Corrugated Fibre 
Shipping Boxes and Packaging Materials in the world. 


LD HINDE & DAUCH 
= CORRUGATED FIBRE 


SHIPPING BOXES | 
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The 1928 


Sincerity of purpose, sincerity of thought and 
action, sincrity in the written word--on this rock stands 
the whole edifice of human affairs. When it is gone, 


security goes with it. 


We know of no better way to show the soundness and integrity of our pro- 
duct than by our unqualified warranty that 1928 TUC Husker will perform to 
the user’s personal satisfaction in his own plant. 

: We believe sincerely that the combined savings of corn, labor, etc., guar- 


i anteed, represent an amount greater than any normal profit that has been taken 
in recent years. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL TRUST BLDG., BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


| Here Is The 1928 Model— 


—of the MONITOR Universal Washer 
for Peas, Lima Beans, White Beans, 
etc. etc. It has many improvements 
and refinements over the 1927 model 
and will be found perfect in removing 
all leaves, stems, pods,’ stones, splits 
and skins, all in one operation. 


In the quantity of water used, it is 
the most economical washer known. 


Send for descriptive literature. 


fs 


Jno. R. Gray Inc.. 726 Harrison St. 


Ss. i Cal. 
(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) 


‘ 
‘ 
Md. 
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Corrugated boxes cannot be bought as you buy 
many other commodities . . . quality strength and 
efficiency of a corrugated container cannot be 
judged by surface appearance. It is the hidden 
qualities that make a good carton... the reput- 
ation and integrity of the manufacturer. 


It isa specialist's job to correctly design a cor- 
rugated box, ECONOMICALLY CONSTRUCT- 
ED, which will embody all the vital factors nec- 
essary to meet traffic regulation, inter-state ship- 
ping rules and above all... a package which 


your goods 


will deliver your merchandise to the customer in 
the same condition as it was when it left your 
plant. 


Gibraltar boxes are designed and built with the 
proven skill of master craftsmen who know cor- 
rugated paper and its application to shipping 
problems. 

And our prices are right. Mail us your Corrug- 
ated Box specifications and we will gladly send 
you sample box, embodying your requirements, 
with our quotation. 


GIBRALTAR CORRUGATED PAPER CO. Inc. 


Bergen Turnpike & 36th St., 


FOR. STRENGTH” 


NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - $4.00 
Foreign - - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THB CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 


ADVERTISING RATES— According to ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
space and location. Telephone Plaza 2698 EDITor. 
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EDITORIALS 


SERIOUS MISTAKE—Although the great and 

broad-reaching machinery of the U. S. Census 

Bureau was set in motion early to get out the fig- 
ures upon the principal packs of the canners for 
1927, and in a manner which every canner and distrib- 
utor knows could be relied upon implicitly as unbiased 
and correct, the Bureau was not able to complete its 
work upon canned tomatoes until last week. ‘This is a 
reflection upon the canned foods industry that is not 
to its credit. There can be no plausible excuse offered 
for such dilatory tactics on the part of the canners. 
The figures could have been compiled within two weeks, 
at the most, if the canners had whole-heartedly co-op- 
erated with the Bureau. But instead of this Mr. White, 
of the Bureau, had to work and beg and plead to get the 
reports in. This is childish on the part of those who 
held back. Reliable statistics, promptly made, are vital 
to every industry. The world has progressed far be- 
yond that antiquated idea that a man’s business is his 
own concern; and even further from the narrow-mind- 
ed, short-sighted idea that by withholding the informa- 
tion the market may be affected in favor of the with- 
holder. No one cares a rap what his personal business 
may be, but his contribution to the industry of canning 
(his participation in the whole business as such) is a 
matter that his fellow-canners have a right to know 
and understand. He owes that much to his craft or 
calling, because the industry as a whole is helping him 
as an individual. In fact, he would be helpless if his 
business were not helped by the whole canned foods 
business of the world. To that extent he owes alle- 
giance to his industry, and they have a right to call 
upon him for an accounting, and when the Government 
shows its willingness to do this big work he should co- 
operate willingly and promptly and not constitute him- 
self an obstruction. 

_ Hundreds of other industries, not one whit more 
enlightened than the canning industry as a whole, de- 
spite the assertions of some critics, are begging the 
Government for just this very service, and if we are not 
careful we will have the opportunity taken away from 
us and it will be given to some one of these others. This 
would be a serious and fatal mistake, and we hope the 


industry will carefully guard against it. But we are 
probably not putting it a bit too strong when we say 
that one more such experience as the Bureau was forced 
to go through this year and they will throw the whole 
thing out. And no one could blame them. 

Along this same line, on January 9th this same 
Bureau started the gathering of the Statistics of Hold- 
ings of canned foods in canners’ and distributors’ 
hands, and it was said both of these great branches of 
this business welcomed the effort and would heartily 
cc-operate. Because this promised to tell the canners, 
for the first time in their lives, just what the consump- 
tion, in volume, of their goods actually is. Think of an 
industry or a firm producing completely in the dark, 
without any idea whatever of the extent of the market 
—merely guessing, and four out of five times guessing 
wrongly. Yet that is the manner in which the canned 
foods industry has been conducted from its beginning. 
There has never been anything definite to go upon. 
They did not even know how much of any goods were 
produced each year, as an industry, much less the total 
production of all canned foods. And yet there are can- 
ners who say that statistics are worthless, and they op- 
pose their collection, and that is the bald truth of why 
their collection was so slow and tedious, even when 
done by the thoroughly experienced and distinterested 
Bureau of the Census. But the production statistics 
have been compiled, and now we have some adequate 
idea of the amount that must be marketed. Now, then, 
if we knew how much that market could take under 
normal conditions, or in other words what the possibili- 
ties of the consumption are, then we would soon be able 
to see just where we are. If consumption is in excess 
cf the market, common sense would call for a reduct- 
ion; but if it is well below the market demands, then 
our position is strong and we are in good condition. 
~ An industry is no greater than its individuals, and 
every individual canner should know about his own 
business, whether or not he is producing more than he 
can sell. 

In other lines of industry the Census Bureau is 
able to collect such statistics in a few days; the mem- 
bers respond as quickly as asked, and as a result those 
industries know that they can have the facts in front of 
them promptly, and when they are of the greatest 
value. Time in such things is the important factor— 
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before the condition can have materially changed be- 
tween the date of the compilation and the issuance of 
the results. There is no delay in the Census Bureau; 
they can give the totals almost overnight. 
marvels in accuracy and speed in this. Any and all de- 
lay is on the part of those reporting, and this should 
not be. The service is too valuable to be lost. If there 
are any of you who have not reported your holdings, do 
it now and don’t be obstructionists any longer. 


HE 1928 ALMANAC—In about the same mail 
E that you receive this issue you should receive the 
1928 Almanac, which is now ready and being 
mailed. This Almanac is much like a dictionary or a 
*phone book, of little or no value until you need it. 
Learn to put this Almanac away in your desk carefully 
and you will find hundreds of times, all during the year, 
that it can furnish you the answer to questions which 
raise in your mind or in the conduct of the business. 
It has been built to cover the canned foods industry, 
and it does so thoroughly. You will find that it can 
give you the answer to almost any business question 
which arises. Once you have learned how to use it 
you will find the Almanac the greatest assistant in your 
office. But the point is to put it away now, for it is 
easily lost, mislaid or parted with, and it will cost you 
$1 for another copy. 


HE QUALITY CAMPAIGN—They have begun in 
| earnest on this big drive to have the consuming 
public demand quality canned foods. The adver- 
tising managers seem to be handling the matter in 
splendid style; they will get the story before all the dis- 
tributors and retailers in the sections selected, and mil- 
lions of people will learn that they should ask for qual- 
ity in canned foods, and not just price. If the jobbers 
only succeed in learning that lesson themselves, it will 
be worth ten times the amount subscribed by canners to 
the canners alone. What it could mean if retailers 
everywhere grasped the value of the admonition is hard 
to even guess. It would produce a revolution in the dis- 
tribution of canned foods. 

And look what it means to the canners! It means 
that the canners must answer this demand with—Qual- 
ity. And it must be quality beyond question, and not 
the varying ideas of quality which are generally prev- 
alent in the industry today. If the canners do not fur- 
nish real quality the consuming public will become dis- 
gusted instead of educated, and will turn away from in- 
stead of towards canned foods. It is the biggest thing 
this industry ever took hold of, and it will have to step 
lively to keep up. 

You have had the big Convention issue in front of 
you for a week, and we hope you will keep it there for 
a while longer, so that you may read and digest the 
mass of valuable information in it. We presume you 
read Judge Covington’s masterful address and sound 
advice, straight from the shoulder. He knows canned 
foods and canners, and some others. And if you did not 
read President John Coode’s address, as representing 
the retail grocer’s idea of the conditions, do so. He told 
his hearers a lot of things they might profit by. And 
through all the issue note that the demand rings clear 
for “better labeling,’ more sensible labeling, labeling 
that will teach the consumer-buyer just what to expect 
in the can. You have owed this to your customers for 


years, and it-is about time you paid your debt in justice 
to them and to yourself. 


They are. 


February 20, 1928 


DEATH OF J. WELLER 
R. Jacob Weller, head of the well-known firm of 
M J. Weller Co., at Oak Harbor, Ohio, died at his 
home on Tuesday, January 24th. Some years ago 
Mr. Weller was a prominent figure at all canners’ con- 
ventions, and was always active in matters of interest 
to the public or his community. 

Mr. Weller was by birth a New Jersey citizen, hav- 
ing been born at Bridgeville, N. J., on February 10th, 
1843. Later he moved to Maryland, living near Wash- 
ington at the time of the outbreak of the Civil War, 
when he joined the Confederate forces and fought 
through the entire conflict. Shortly after the close of 
the war he went to Wilmington, N. C., where he en- 
gaged in handling peanuts as a commission merchant. 
There he married Eunice Virginia Worth. In 1870 they 
moved to Cincinnati, where he organized the firm of 
Weller & Worth, Mr. William Worth, his wife’s brother, 
being the partner. Shortly after this he took over his 
partner’s interests and organized the J. Weller Co., and 
was president of that concern until the time of his 
death. 

Mr. Weller resided in Cincinnati until 1914, when 
he moved the main office to Oak Harbor, Ohio. He was 
city treasurer of Cincinnati on the Democratic ticket at 
the time of the Dempséy regime in Cincinnati, and 
made more than a creditable showing in the way he 
conducted the office. 

Funeral services for Mr. Weller were held in Oak 
Harbor on Thursday and the final services in Cincinnati 
on Friday, January 27th, where he was buried in Spring 
Grove Cemetery in the family lot. He is survived by 
his wife, one son, B. W. Weller, and one daughter, Mrs. 
Starr Walter. 

For some years his son, Mr. B. W. Weller, well- 
known throughout the entire industry, has held a con- 
trolling interest in the J. Weller Co., and he will con- 
tinue the business as heretofore. Mr. Weller was an 
honor to the business, and will long be remembered for 
his splendid qualities and his death will be deeply 
mourned by a large number of friends. 


ARGENTINE REPEATING EARLY AMERICAN 
MISTAKES 


HEN America began the development of com- 

mercial canning it had no experience of others to 

go by; had, in fact, to chart its own course. Un- 
fortunately, this was not always well done, but the mis- 
takes, other than deliberate deceptions, were but nat- 
ural and excusable. 

In the past two years our neighbors to the south of 
us, the great, wealthy and influential Argentine Repub- 
lic, have been venturing into commercial canning on a 
steadily increasing scale. News just received from 
our consul in Buenos Aires, Argentine, seems to indi- 
cate that the Argentine canners have not profited by 


the experiences of their American progenitors, but on’ 


the contrary have attempted to go along on their own 
hook, making all the mistakes made by early canners, 
even to the packing of very poor quality goods. This 
latter is most unfortunate. We quote a recent consular 
report: 

Argentine Lacquered Can Regulations—As a re- 
sult of many protests, there has finally been announced 
a change in these regulations. It may be recalled that 
originally it was required that all “acid” products must 
be packed in cans with inside lacquering. In defining 


(Continued on page 38) 


Auction 


One of New Jersey’s 
Best Canneries To Be Sold 
at Executors’ Sale. 


The undersigned, Executors of the last will of } 
Samuel J. Kelty, deceased, will sell at public ven- 
due, the canning factory plant of testator, situated 
at Quinton, Salem County, New Jersey, on 
THURSDAY, MARCH I1sT, 1928, AT Two O’cLocK IN 
THE AFTERNOON, AT THE CANNING PLANT. 


The Canning factory plant is well equipped with 
modern machinery, and for years the well-known 
brand of tomatoes to the trade “‘DEFY THE WORLD’’ 
have been manufactured here. The plant is situ- 
ated on a lot of land, containing 4 and 65-100 acres, 
and has a spur or siding from the West Jersey & 
Seashore Railroad into the plant. 


The plant is equipped with first class modern 
machinery, namely, 2 80h. p. boilers, 1 35h. p. 
engine, Anderson-Barngrover No. 3 cooker, Ayars 
automatic rotary filler, 2 300 gallon jacketed copper | 
blocked tin lined kettles, 1 350 gallon copper kettle, jf 
2 60 gallon jacketed copper kettles, 2 500 gallon jf 
coil cook tanks, boilers, pulleys, belting, lease 
from the American Can Company of New York ff 
for its can closing machines for a period ending }} 
December 31st, 1930. 
| All machinery is conveniently placed in the plant | 
for economy and efficiency. 

Also the right to use in the manufacture of to- ff 
matoes the well-known trade brand of the testator 
known as “‘DEFY THE WORLD.’’ 

Quinton is located in one of the best farming 
portions of Salem County, and the soil is well adapt- 
ed for the raising of tomatoes, pumpkins, beets, | 
and spinach. The buildings consist of the peeling }} 
and canning plants, packing and storage warehouse 
and boiler house, all in good state of repair. 

This plant by order of the will must be sold at 
public sale. 

For information regarding the plant inquire of 
| Harlem B. Kelty, Quinton, N. J., or Powell & 
Erickson, Bridgeton, N. J., or Joseph C. Bowden, 
| Auctioneer, Shiloh, N. J., Phone Bridgeton 612 R2. 


[ signed ] Isabella B. Hires 
Harlan B. Kelty, 
Surviving Executors. 
i Powell & Erickson, Proctors, 
i Bridgeton, N. J. 
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WELL CANNED IS 
HALF SOLD! 


Canned foods well packed 
are half sold. 


(Quality canned food means 
repeat orders from the 
consumer. 


Raw products of good qual- 
ity are wasted unless methods are used 
which preserve that same quality in the 
can. 


Are your canning methods above reproach? 
Are you getting quality? | Are you proud 
of your finished product? 


Anderson-Barngrover make canning 
machinery that assures quality. 


A-B canning machinery will assist you in 
producing better quality canned foods; and 
thisis achieved ata lower cost without sacri- 
ficing volume production. 


Let A-B show you how this can be done. 


Write our nearest office today. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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HARVARD STUDIES MARKETING EXPENSES OF 
GROCERY MANUFACTURERS 


Bureau of Business Research Starts Collection of 1927 
Figures 


HAT does it cost a grocery manufacturer to 

market his product? What proportion of the 

sales dollar is spent for sales force and broker- 
age? How much is spent for sales promotion and ad- 
vertising; through what mediums and methods is the 
bulk of this outlay typically incurred? How extensive 
is the expense for shipping, transportation, warehous- 
ing and delivery? How important is the outlay for 
credit and collection expense? How much of the sales 
dollar ordinarily is required for the administration of 
these various marketing activities? 

These are some of the questions which grocery 
manufacturers are asking themselves and which they 
have requested the Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search to try to answer. Before satisfactory assurance 
of accuracy could be had in answering any of these 
questions, it has been necessary to develop a schedule 
of marketing expenses which grocery manufacturers 
can use in reporting their igures to the Bureau. In de- 
veloping this schedule the Bureau interviewed more 
than fifty grocery manufacturers to find out what mar- 
keting expenses were incurred and how they were clas- 
sified. A tentative schedule was tested by submitting 
it to grocery manufacturers for their criticism, and 
when convenient by applying their 1926 figures to the 
schedule. 


Total marketing expenses for manufacturers of 
grocery and allied products ranged from approximately 
8 per cent to 40 per cent of the net sales of individual 
companies. While wide variation thus appears, a 
grouping by types of products indicates a strong proba- 
bility that reliable figures can be obtained for total 
marketing expenses according to the types of products 
sold. 

' The following table shows the range of the middle 
half of the reports secured in the preliminary stages of 
this study: 

Marketing Expenses of Grocery Manufacturers, Tenta- 
tive, based on 13 Reports from Grocery Manufac- 
turers for 1926. Net sales equal 100 per cent. 


Range of Middle 
Half of Reports 
Marketing Expense Groups From To 
Per Cent. 
Sales Force and Brokerage.................. 4.00 10.00 
Sales Promotion and Advertising 
(except Administration) ........... 4.56 11.44 
Shipping, Transportation, Warehous- 
3.39 3.00 
Credit and Collection...................c0cesses 0.11 0.43 
Marketing Administration ................ 2.47 5.56 
Total Marketing Expense................... 18.95 33.28 


Sales force and brokerage expense, including both 
regular and missionary salesforce, tended to concen- 
trate around 8 per cent of the net sales of individual 
companies. Total sales promotion and advertising (ex- 
cept administration) for these firms tended to concen- 
“rate around 10 per cent of the net sales. For shipping, 
‘~ansportation, warehousing and delivery, as a group, 
the total expense for 1926 was approximately 6 per cent 
of the net sales. Credit and collection expense was 
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relatively slight, and, in contrast with wholesale and 
retail trades, losses from bad debts were a very small 
proportion of net sales. For market administration the 
typical outlay apparently was about 4 per cent of the 


-net sales of the companies reporting. 


How these very tentative figures will be changed 
by the inclusion of a larger number of reports and 
what variations may be caused by such facors as the 
volume of sales, the type of products, the extensiveness 
of the sales area, and many other considerations, can be 
determined only when a sufficient number of manufac- 
turers have reported in their study to make possible the 
grouping of reports according to these basic differences 
in operating policies and conditions which may influ- 
ence the results. . 

The Harvard Bureau is circularizing more than one 
thousand manufacturers of groceries and allied prod- 
ucts inviting their co-operation in this study. In ac- 
cordance with the Bureau’s usual policy, the reports of 
individual companies will be handled with the strictest 
confidence, and in the preparation of the results no 
facts will be disclosed which might violate the confi- 
dence of individual co-operators. Figures from a num- 
ber of firms will be grouped together and typical figures 
will be determined for the group. It is these typical fig- 
ures which afford individual manufacturers a basis for 
comparison and which aré of value in teaching in the 
Harvard Business School. As statements are received 
at the Bureau’s offices a'confidential file number is as- 
signed to each statement, and all other means of identi- 
fication are removed. A full-time research staff is em- 
ployed in this work and neither students in the school 
nor members of the industry are granted access to any 
of the Bureau’s figures except the published results. 

Since 1911 studies have been conducted covering 
the operating expenses of fifteen wholesale and retail 
trades. The Bureau has in its files over 14,000 operat- 
ing statements and balance sheets covering this period 
and representing an aggregate volume of sales of $11,- 
000,000,000. These reports were submitted on the Bu- 
reau’s assurance that they would be handled confiden- 
tially. Many firms have co-operated for a number of 
consecutive years. 

This study is expected to supplement the internal 
accounting of individual firms. The operating accounts 
of most manufacturers already permit comparisons be- 
tween salesmen, between sales districts, and between 
operating periods. While in basic accord with the cus- 
tomary practices in maintaining such comparisons, this 
study aims to supplement these internal comparisons 
by making it possible for an individual company to 
measure its total results in contrast with the results 
obtained by other companies. . 


A MEETING NOT REPORTED 


E find, in reading the Retail Grocers’ Advocate, 
that one of the meetings during the big week in 
Chicago, was not “covered” in our big Conven- 

tion issue of last week. 

Because it shows a new avenue of distribution, we 
quote the Advocate’s reference to it: 

“At the first national meeting of the National Re- 
tailer-Owned Wholesale Grocers’ organization, held at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIll., January 23, 24 and 25, 
the following officers were elected: 

President, H. L. Sorensen, of the United Grocers, 
Inc., San Francisco. 


: 
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FOR SALE 


— | The undersigned will offer for sale at public 
The Livingston County auction on the premises at Greenwood, Indiana, on 
7 Saturday, February 25th, 1928, at ten A. M., Cent- 
Canning Co ral Standard Time, the following: 
‘ A complete canning plant equipped for packing 
HEMLOCK, N. Y. Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, Catsup, Chili Sauce, Lima 


Beans, Beets, etc,. located at Greenwood, Indiana. 
This plant is in good physical condition, with new 
boiler plant, and a large amount of new equipment. 
Operated the Hydro Geared Grader The majority of the buildings comprising this plant 
are of brick, saw-tooth roof construction. Excel- 

‘ : lent warehouses and one-half mile of private rail- 
ners to them as to its capacity and road switches. About twenty-two acres of ground. 


grading. This plant is situated eleven miles south of 
Indianapolis, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, in an 
excellent farming community. Acreage can be 
easily obtained. 
The Sinclair-Scott Co. Terms: Cash, or part cash and part time, at 
Wells & Patapsco Sts. 7 Rggaa of the purchaser. For particulars, ad- 
BALTIMORE, MD. Harry McCarRTNEY, RECEIVER FOR 


THE SEARS & NICHOLS CANNING Co. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


SOLID PACK WHOLE TOMATOES! 


T= Hansen Automatic Tomato Filler fills into cans either firm or ripe tomatoes as whole as they 

are placed into the hopper. The agitation required to place tomatoes into the measuring cups 
is adjustable to suit either firm or ripe tomotoes. The tomatoes are drained, the juice being automa- 
tically proportioned among the cans and filled through the funnels. A separate fill adjustment is pro- 
vided for tomatoes and juice. There is no loss of tomatoes or juice in absence of cans, Hansen 
fillers automatically stop. Hansen tomato fillers handle No. 25 and No. 3 cans without changes 
and can be adjusted for No. 2 cans within a few minutes. The saving in labor when getting 


HAND PACKED QUALITY AUTOMATICALLY will pay for your filler. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION 


CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 


Hansen Sanitary Hansen Fruit Hansen 
Hansen Sanitary Hansen Quality Grader Can Washer and Vegetable Filler Tomato Filler 


Corn Filler 
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First Vice-President, J. C. Westfall, of the Associ- 
ated Grocers, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

Second Vice-President, W. M. D. Miller, of the Le- 
high Wholesale Grocery Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Harry Martin, of the Minne- 
zpolis Allied Grocers, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Directors 

W. C. Longstreth, Spartan Grocers, Los Angeles. 

W. E. Henninger, The Ohio Valley Grocery Co., 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

E. E. Peck, Grocers’ Wholesale Cv., Inc., Des 
Moines, Ia. 

C. H. Garbers, Central Wholesale Grocers, Inc., 
Chicago, 

Aug. F. Ruessmann, The Ohio Wholesale Grocery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The National Retailer-Owned Wholesale Grocers’ 
Crganization is composed of forty-two co-operative or- 
ganizations, representing 14,719 individual grocery 
stores, covering the entire United States. 

The tentative program of the organization was ar- 
ranged at the National Retail Grocers’ Convention at 
Omaha last June, at which time H. L. Sorensen, owing 
to his activity in its conception, was made chairman. 

In choosing Mr. Sorensen as their head the organi- 
zation has shown splendid judgment. Sorensen has be- 
come nationally famous through his wonderful accom- 
plishment in making the United Grocers, Inc., one of 
the, if not the, outstanding co-operative buying organi- 
zation in the United States. He knows every phase'of 
the business and is a dominant leader. | 


The purpose of the organization is for the better- 
ment of the individual retail grocer and general im- 
provement of trade conditions, truly a splendid cause 
and worthy of the support of every retail grocer in the 
United States.” 


TIN PLATE MILLS OPERATE STEADILY AT 
MODERATE PACE 


(From the Metal Market.) 
IN plate mills rate the year’s demand as heavy as 
they'did a month ago, but they are not speeding 
up production as consumers’ requirements are 
being taken care of satisfactorily, while export sales 
are not heavy as the export'market is highly competi- 
tive. 

The in plate industry as a whole is running at be- 
tween 75 and 80 per cent of an absolutely full rate, but 
probably nearer 74 per cent than 80 per cent. Some 
plants, while apparently running substantially full, are 
not getting out as much tonnage as they might under 
pressure, and there is also the point that they are roll- 
ing somewhat more tin mill black than usual, for mis- 
cellaneous buyers. 


In each of the past two weeks the leading interest 
ran its tin plate fills at 76 per cent, the percentage 
being computed against its full list of 248 mills. Some 
of the independents are running at well above 80 per 
cent, while some are at considerably lower rates. 

The general appraisal remains that there will be 
heavy consumption in the regular canning crops this 
year, but nothing unusual can definitely be expected, 
merely a gain over last year, which was a poor one for 
the canning crops taken as a whole. At the recent can- 
ners’ convention there was the usual “optimism,” also 
the usual note of warning. 
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General line demand for tin plate remains heavy, 
showing no material variation from that of last year. 

The export market is marked by almost as keen 
price competition as existed a few weeks ago, when the 
‘Welsh mills were particularly anxious to book orders, 
but some export business is being done. Exports in the 
next few months are likely to run 15,000 to 20,000 
gross tons a month, or well under the|rate during and 
for some time after the British coal strike, but well 
above the rate for some time before the strike. There 
would be less export business taken were it not for the 


advantage of reducing average cost by a heavy opera- 
tion. 


FIRM OF B. M. TEED CONTINUES 


HE firm of B. M. Teed & Co. announce with regret 

| the death of B. M. Teed, Tuesday, January 31st, 

last. The undersigned, surviving member of B. 

M. Teed & Co., will continue the business as heretofore 
without any ‘interruption. 


Thanking you for past favors and trusting that 
you may continue to extend the same confidence as 
heretofore, I am, very truly yours, 


M. R. TEED. 


VITAMIN B VITAL TO APPETITE 


HE following recent cable from London will be of 
i interest to students of food and health problems, 
says American Housewife’s Bureau. 
“Parents with offspring that have to be forced to 
eat will be glad to know that scientists are on the trail 
of the reasons back of lack of appetite. 


“Prof. J. C. Drummond, well-known vitamin spe- 
cialist, and Dr. S. K. Kon, of University College, Lon- 
don, have found that there is a close relationship be- 
tween the amount of vitamin B in the diet and the total 
amount of food taken. Pigeons feed a diet adequate in 
all respects except that it lacked vitamin B gradually 
.lose all appetite for the meals presented to them. An- 
other group of pigeons kept under observation as con- 
trols, fed as much food as they wanted along with an 
ample ration of vitamin B, grew healthy and retained 
normal appetite. A third group, fed only the amount 
of food that the first group actually ate, plus a plentiful 
supply of the vitamin in question, showed loss of 
weight due to slight starvation. 


“From their results Prof. Drummond and Dr. Kon 
concluded that the loss of weight that is always associ- 
ated with lack of vitamin B is simply caused by partial 
starvation; the pigeons lose their appetites and refuse 
to eat the deficient food, and hence lose weight. 

“Since vitamin B occurs in only minute quantities 
in different foods, its presence becomes of increasing 
importance. Consequently, an elaborate study of this 
question has been taken in hand at the Chemical De- 
partment of St. Thomas’ Hospital Medical School, Lon- 
don, by Dr. R. H. A. Plimmer and his colleagues. They 
tested a number of cereals by feeding them to pigeons 
for a long period. They found that none of the cereals 
examined contained such a rich amount of vitamin B 
as dried yeast. Wheat, barley and rye contained more 
vitamin B than maize or oats. These investigators, 


like Prof. Drummond and Dr. Kon, found that young 
animals need more vitamin B than adults, and that the 
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Fruit and Tomato Ayars Hot Water Ayars Wide Hot Water Ayars Universal 
Washer Exhauster Exhauster Tomato Filler 


DEPENDABLE TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 
BUILT BY 


Ayars Machine Company, salem, New Jersey 


MR. CANNER:—Isn’t it a fact? 


“If quality isn’t in the seed 
It won't be in the pack---- 


TELLS.” 


ROGERS BROS. SEED. COMPANY 
Breeders and Growers 


326 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


PEAS - BEANS -  - CORN 
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first important symptom is loss of appetite, which leads 
to loss of weight.” 

On this subject, “Food, Nutrition and Health,” by 
Dr. E. V. McCollum, Ph. D., Se. D., and Sina Simmonds, 
Se. D. (Hygiene), says: 

“In the case of the vitamin B, as with the vitamin 
A, the place to secure it is in wholesome natural foods, 
and not in commercial preparations heralded as con- 
taining this substances in high concentration. The vi- 
tamin B is very stable. Ordinary cooking, or even the 
excessive heat treatment given to foodstuffs in can- 
ning, does not destroy it in a degree which is of any 
practical importance. The addition of liberal amounts 
of soda to foods during the process of cooking tends to 
destroy the vitamin fairly rapidly. But the amount 
which one would add to peas, beans or greens while 
cooking is too small to affect their vitamin B content.” 


THE TREND OF EUROPEAN CORN BORER 
RESEARCH 


L. L. Huber, D. J. Caffrey* and C. R. Neiswander. 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 


NE of the questions most frequently asked ento- 

mologists is, What progress is being made in the 

control of the European corn borer ? It is felt that 
a brief review of the practical aspects of the research 
program will not only point out the progress of control 
methods and the trend of research, but will also indi- 
cate the amphasis placed on the various phases of in- 
vestigational work. 


By way of introduction it may be said that insect 
pests are generally fought by one or more of the follow- 
ing methods, namely: by parasites; by insecticides; by 
certain cultural methods, such as rotations or date of 
seeding, and by the actual destruction of the insect by 
some mechanical process. Just what type of defense to 
be selected for use will depend not only on our knowl- 
edge of the habits of the insect, but also whether or not 
the details of the method can be adapted to the beha- 
vior of the insect. It is obvious that the onlv way to 
learn the habits or behavior of an insect is to live with 
it. and as information is gained gradually build up and 
add to our defensive methods. 

Mechanical Control Methods—Of the four types of 
defense mentioned, that of mechanical destruction 
seemed to offer the greatest possibility of immediate 
results. It was generally agreed that the destruction 
of corn refuse by means of existing farm eauipment 
would result in the death of many borers. but no one 
knew precisely the efficiency of anv one of the several 
units of equinment and farm practices. It, therefore, 
hecame the immediate task of the entomologists to de- 
termine the efficiency of each unit of available farm 
eauinment. For example, what percentage of borers 
verish as the result of plowing under stalks and what 
kind of plowing is necessary? 


During the past few vears an accurate check was 
made on practically every kind of farm implement that 
could be used in the fight against the borer. We now 
know that clean plowing holds a high place in any clean 
farming program. We know, too, that the shredder 
and the silo, for example, are efficient in the destruc- 
tion of borers. However, while a unit may be efficient, 


*Entomologist. Division Cereal and Forage Crops, Bureau 
of Entomology, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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we recognize that its general use may be limited. Soil 
conditions may prevent the use of the plow in some 
areas, and economic factors may prevent an increased 
usé of silos. The point to be made is that, while the 


entomologists:may determine the efficiency of farm 


equipment and while the agricultural engineers may 
make this equipment more efficient or even design spe- 
cial machinery, it is left largely to the judgment of the 
farmer as to whether any particular unit of equipment 
is practical for him or whether its use can be justified 
from an economic standpoint. 

It may be said unhesitatingly that farm equip- 
ment is being employed more advantageously now than 
it was three years ago. Furthermore, through the ef- 
forts. of engineers we may hope for a still greater de- 
velopment in mechanical control. 

That the employment of regular clean farming 
practices, such as low cutting, ensilage, plowing and the 
like, as well as special farm procedure, has been of 
great importance in keeping infestation lower than it 
would have been, is scarcely to be doubted. Just how 
much of our presumed control, however, is due to clean 
farming is still an unanswered question. The fact that 
investigational work along the lines of parasite intro- 
duction, insecticides, and cultural practices is being vig- 
orously prosecuted is evidence enough that entomolo- 
gists are giving more than passing consideration to 
some of the observed habits of the borer and are not by 
any means assuming that clean farming alone will be 
the ultimate solution of the problem in all areas. 

Parasites—With the initiation of the investiga- 
tional work upon the European corn borer in 1918, a 
very keen interest was displayed in the possibility of a 
measure of control by natural enemies of the pest, par- 
ticularly by its insect parasites. Great emphasis has 
been placed, therefore, on this phase of the research 
activities. The program for the future involves a con- 
tinuance of the present exhaustive investigation, 
having for its principal objective a determination of 
the possibilities of native and imorted parasites as aids 
in controlling the borer. 

Imported Parasites—Since observation of the 
native insect parasites of the corn borer soon demon- 
strated that under natural conditions the native species 
were of little consequence as natural checks upon the 
pest, the next logical step was to consider the importa- 
tion of insect parasites of the corn borer from Europe, 
particularly from France, Italy, Belgium and Hungary. 

Investigations begun in Europe by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Entomology in 1919, soon after the corn borer 
was discovered in the United States, revealed several 
species of parasites that were important aids in the 
natural control of the species in localized areas. Con- 
tinued research has shown that, during the period cov- 
ered by the investigations, the insect parasites alone 
have not been effective in controlling the borer in any 
area under observation, although their beneficial activ- 
ities have constituted an important aid in certain re- 
gions. 

However, it must be remembered that in Europe 
these selfsame parasites are in turn beset by other par- 
asites. In the work of parasite introduction particular 
care is taken not to introduce the parasites of the para- 
sites, the so-called hyperparasites. It may develop that 
the parasites thus introduced may be more effective 
in America than they are at home. Whether the nor- 
mal cycles of abundance and the reverse, with relation 
to the parasites and their host, will reveal a more im- 
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HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


Thread Rolling 
“Bliss” No. 219 Thread Roller 


We build a large number of ma- 
chines for rolling threads on sheet 
metal articles. The Bliss No. 219 
which handles work from 3%” to 
414” in diameter and up to 2” in 
height is of exceedingly simple 
design and rugged construction. 
It is the ideal machine for manu- 
a facturers of cans with threaded 
tf caps. On some classes of work a 
production of 125 or more a min- 
ute is obtained. 


Exceptional Values | 
in Used and Rebuilt Machines | 


TOMATO MACHINERY 
Monarch Rotary Washer . 
Ayars Paddle Wheel Washer 
No. 3 Size Monitor Scalder 
Link-Belt Peeling Table 
Jeffrey-Wescot Peeling Table 
Ayars Single Rotary Measure Filler No. 2 cans 
Ayars Rotary Measure Filler No. 10 cans 
Ayars Universal Tomato Filler No. 2 cans 
Murrill and Keiser Skin Pump 
1 Kern Finisher 


CORN MACHINERY 
4 Peerless Huskers 
3 Invincible Huskers 
2 Model M. A. Cutters 
Merrell-Soule Corn Silker 
Cuykendall Mixer 
4 Pocket M & S Filler 
6 Pocket M & S Filler 
1 No. 78 Chain Corn Conveyor, with sprockets, Shafts, etc. 


EXHAUSTERS 
1 Peerless No. 5 C Gallon 
Ayars Universal 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


E. W. BLISS CO. 
Sales Ofices { New Havens Rochester 


12 Disc Hawkins 
16 Disc Hawkins 


PROCESS ROOM EQUIPMENT 


| Zastrow Hydraulic Crane 
1 Peerless Steam Hoist 

11 40 x 60 Closed Retorts 
50 3 Tier Crates 

50 4 Tier Crates 

1 40 x 60 Open Kettle 

2 36x 36 Open Kettles 

6 Crates for same 


5 36 x 30 Open Kettles 


LABELLING MACHINES 
1 Burt Labeler for 1, 2, 24¢ and 3s 
1 Burt Labeler for No. 10 cans 
1 Knapp Labeler for No. 2 cans 
| Knapp Hand Boxer for No. 2 cans 


MISCELLANEOUS 
1 Huntley Viner Shed Pea Cleaner 
1 Invincible Pea Cleaner 
1 4 pocket M & S Potted Meat Filler 
| 6 pocket M & S Potted Meat Filler 
1 Monitor Bean Cutter 
1 No. 10 Syruper 
2 Reeves Variable Speeds 
2 Holmes Variable Speeds 
1 2 Station Kieckhefer Box Sealer 
355 ft, Lanson Roller Conveyor 
30 Steel Stools 


Are You Losing Money 
By Using Field Crates? 
We do not know of a single 


canner who has used the % 
field Hamper who has changed 


back to crates. 


Our long list of pleased custom- 
ers is our best salesman. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Inc. 


5g Field Hamper Portsmouth, Va. 


WAREHOUSING 


Field and Metropolitan warehousing, the first 
merging into the latter if desired. 


FINANCING 
Loans arranged thro’ affiliated organization at lowest 
rates consistant with collateral available. 


1 3x 2% x 3 Worthington Duplex Steam Pump 
q SERVICE 1 5% x 3% x 6 Warren Duplex Steam Pump 
4 General information, available thro’ wide 1 8H. P. Vertical Engine 
3 spread contacts with producers and consum- 1 10H. P. Vertical Engine 
a ers, a Service we Offer to clients. 1 24 H. P. Vertical Engine 


GUARDIAN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago. 


Canning Machinery Exchange 
Third and Dillon Sts., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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portant role on the part of the parasites in Europe than 
now appears evident, must await the results of further 
observation and study. 

The survey of corn borer parasite possibilities 
abroad has been extended to include the known areas 
of distribution of the corn borer in the Orient, partic- 
ularly Japan, China and India. Preliminary importa- 
tions of parasites have been received in the United 
States from Japan and India, and it is proposed to con- 
tinue the field research studies in that section of the 
world, following the methods now practiced in Europe, 
until the availability of parasite aid has been thor- 
oughly investigated. 


Importation of Parasites from Europe—After lab- 
oratory and field studies in Europe had indicated the 
parasite species of greatest potential value, with due 
regard to their biology, probable economic status and 
relation to other parasite species, the selected species 
were sent to the United States and liberated in corn- 
border infested fields at strategic points. From early in 
1920 until November 15, 1927, nearly 400,000 foreign 
parasites of the corn borer were imported from Europe 
by investigators of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology. 
Twelve different species were included in these ship- 
ments. It may be said in passing that six of these 
species have been decovered under circumstances that 
seem to show that they have permanently established 
themselves. 

Since 1921 the laboratory breeding operations have 
been conducted on an extensive scale. This activity re- 
sulted in the breeding of more than 1,700,000 parasites 
to November 15, 1927, which were added to the number 
liberated in the field from direct importations. 

A large proportion of the parasite adults secured 
by importation were liberated directly in the field. The 
remainder of these adults'have been utilized as breed- 
ing stock in laboratory operations to secure a rapid 
multiplication of the parasites for ultimate liberation in 
the field. 

Up to date a'total of approximately 2,000,000 im- 
ported parasites, representing twelve different species, 
have been imported, bred and liberated in the infested 
fields of the United States. 


Status of Parasites With Relation to Control—Al- 
though every effort will-be continued, and intensified 
where necessary, to import, breed and establish prom- 
ising insect parasites of the corn borer in American 
areas infested by the corn borer, a discussion of the re- 
search activities in connection with these imported par- 
asites would be incomplete without emphasizing the 
point that it is by no means certain they will prove to 
be effective aids in controlling the pest. Judging from 
the history of similar parasite importation activities to 
aid in the fight against‘ other foreign plant pests, sev- 
eral years may elapse, even with the best of success, be- 
fore any important effect can be expected. In the mean- 
time every effort should be made to control the corn 
borer, or limit its economic damage, by the methods 
discussed in other portions of this article. 


Insecticides—In all experiments thus far the appli- 
cation of insecticides invariably has proved either in- 
effective or impractical from the cost standpoint in pro- 
tecting growing corn from injury by the European corn 
borer, although this method of attack has been success- 


ful in destroying large numbers of the borers in'the 
early stages, 
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While it has been appreciated that the cost of ap- 
plying any known insecticide to the main crop of field 
or sweet corn would probably prove prohibitive under 
field conditions, it has appeared desirable to attempt 
the development of methods which would be effective, 
with the thought that the cost of such applications, 
providing they were successful, ultimately could be re- 
duced to a point where it would be practical to apply 
them to the main crop of corn. 

The choice of the insecticides employed, and the 
method and time of their application have, of course, 
been based upon careful studies of the detailed behavior 
of the insect as well as upon the known facts concern- 
ing the chemical and physical properties of the insecti- 
sides used and the physiology of the plant and of the 
corn borer. That the results, in general, have been 
negative up to the present time should not discourage 
us from continuing to seek remedial measures of relief 
through the medium of insecticides. With this thought 
in mind the possibility of developing more effective in- 
secticides for the corn borer is still under investigation. 

The more important insecticides which have been 
tested or are now under investigation include the fol- 
lowing substances employed alone, or in various combi- 
nations, as dust or as a spray; lead arsenate (several 
forms), calcium arsenate, .magnesium arsenate, nico- 
tine dusts, nicotine sulphate, sulphur, nitrobenzol, cal- 
cium fluosilicate, sodium fluosilicate, derris, paraffin 
oil, calcium cyanide, silico-fluorides, hydrated lime, and 
various special patented preparations. 

It is apparent that, while none of the insecticidal 
materials or methods tested to date can be recommend- 
ed for practical use in combating the corn borer, the re- 
sults secured and the objectives sought are of sufficient 
value and importance to warrant a continuance of the 
experiments now under way and an intensification of 
the effort to develop effective insecticides. 

Cultural Practices—One of the most important re- 
sponses of the corn borer to its environment is its re- 
sponse to time of planting corn. Planting later than 
normal automatically reduces potential infestation and 
consequent damage. Other things being equal, it fol- 
lows without exception that the later corn is planted 
the fewer borers it will contain. It is evident that the 
condition of the corn, whether good, bad or poor, early 
or late, is a factor of very great importance in the de- 
crease or increase of the borer in any area. It would 
seem then that if we could modify the environment by 
planting corn at a later date we would thereby escape 
appreciable commercial loss. In this connection it 
should also be mentioned that some varieties are more 
tolerant than others, and that there is a difference in 
larval establishment on some varieties. In no case thus 
far, however, has any variety proved free from attack 
or immune. 

Conclusions—From the standpoint of entomolog- 
ical research and experimental work it may be con- 
cluded that, although neither parasites nor insecticides 
offer much hope of immediate relief, yet they are the 
subjects of exhaustive research. Furthermore, inves- 
tigations along the line of cultural practices have been 
sufficiently promising to warrant a trial or later plant- 
ing when and where necessary, but always in conjunc- 
tion with or supplementary to the clean farming prac- 
tices of the present. In addition to the entomological 
recommendations there are the further possibilities 
that the agronomists by their researches will ulti- 
mately provide varieties better adapted to corn borer 
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LANDRETH 


ARDEN 

Spot or 1927 Crop Seeds : 

WE OFFER 

Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 

Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans Q 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 
Dwarf Lima Beans 

or Any Other Varieties You May Want . 

FUTURE OR 1928 CROP SEEDS \ 

When ready to place your Contract order for delivery after Q 


1928 crop is harvested, write us for prices. 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices, fair service ‘ 
and careful attention to business, we would not be the oldest \ 
Seed House in America, as this is our | 44th year in the business. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1784 D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY {| 


PHILLIPS SALES CO. Inc., 


BROKERS and COMMISSION 
Canned Foods and Canners’ Supplies 


Located in the heart of Maryland’s greatest packing es 
industry. 
Brokers and representatives desired in all markets. 
Packers’ accounts solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD. U.S. A. 


McStay Lightning Box Sealer 


The McStay Lightning Box Sealer, for- 

A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. 

is now made exclusively by us at’ our 

Baltimore factory. This machine is made eer Re Lombard and Concord Sts, 
Baltimore, .°. Maryland 


for all sizes corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping cases. The high quality of the 
McStay Lightning Box Sealer will be 
maintained by us as when manufactured by 
the original patentees. 


Manufacturers of Machinery for Canners, Preservers and Bottlers. 
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conditions, and the engineers, through their investiga- 
tions, will facilitate and improve clean farming opera- 
tions. It would seem, therefore, that sufficient prog- 
ress has been made to warrant the belief that through 
continued efforts in all the practical phases of research 
we will ultimately learn how to grow corn profitably de- 
spite the borer. 


“TELL THE CONTENTS OF THE CAN” 


Says the California Fruit News, and then continues: 


“Speaking before a conference of farm advisors in 
Berkeley the other day, Wells A. Sherman, chief of the 
Division of Markets of the California State Department 
of Agriculture, in discussing the canning peach situa- 
tion in California, suggested the necessity of keeping 
the over-production surplus off the markets for the 
present and arranging to increase consumption by es- 
tablishing a greater confidence in the minds of consu- 
mers. This latter, Mr. Sherman believes, can be very 
definitely assisted by more complete labeling of cans 
containing peaches (and, presumably, the same idea 
should apply to all other fruits), so that the purchaser 
may be accurately informed as to the grade content ina 
can bought. As of now, the only distinction required 
by law in California is between table fruits and non- 
table fruits. Even this latter is new in California, but 
we believe the theory will be eventually extended so 
that the exact grade will be on the label. There are 
technical difficulties, but every legitimate purpose is 
served by extending the refinements of the grade label- 
ing requirements.” 

Well, if we succeed in getting enough people calling 
for this very obvious necessity in the marketing of all 
canned foods, may be the canners will listen. It has 
been preached and advocated for too many years to 
mention, but the canners have remained deaf—or obdu- 
rate. The “Quality” Canned Foods Campaign will com- 
pel such action ultimately, and even by the jobbers, 
who are still more deaf—or more obdurate. 


-- WHAT CAN THE WHOLESALER DO TO SURVIVE? 


By O. R. Cheney, Vice-President, American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company, New York, Delivered Be- 
fore the National Wholesaler Conference, Held 
Under the Auspices of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Tuesday Morning, February 
14th. 


HE question is not whether the wholesaler adds to 

the cost of distribution—of course he does—be- 

cause distribution must cost something. The real 
question is: Does the wholesaler add too much to the 
cost of distribution? 

The real problem is not whether the wholesaler is 
necessary or unnecessary, but what functions in distri- 
bution are necessary? When that is decided, we can 
begin to determine who is to perform those functions, 
and how? 

It costs money even for a magician to pull rabbits 
out of a hat, and distribution will always add some cost 
factor to the price of commodities under any system of 
~erchandising. A farmer who pulls an apple off one of 
bis trees and eats it has no cost of distribution for that 
vrerCcular apple, but even if he takes a basket full and 
puts it on a roadside stand he creates an economic fac- 
tor of distribution cost. And in such more complex 
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lines as drugs, drygoods, hardware and manufactured 
foods there are essential steps in distribution which 
cannot be eliminated. Only in fairy tales can you rub a 
magic lamp or snap a wishbone and get what you want 
set down in front of you. Too much of the criticism of 
the wholesaler is fairy-tale economics. 

When the factory has finished its job there is a 
quantity of goods at a certain place. Before these 
goods canbe of any use they must be in the hands of 
consumers in small quantities and in thousands or hun- 
dreds of thousands of places. That is the fundamental 
fact of distribution which no amount of legislative ora- 
tory, trade association resolutions or statistical magic 
can wipe out. The shipment of small units of goods to 
a great number of consuming’ points is uneconomical; 
the preparation for shipment, the selling and the ship- 
ping cost so much on a small unit that the cost of distri- 
bution is too high for the value of the goods. That is 
the fundamental fallacy of “direct-from-factory-to- 
you” in a large proportion of cases. 

Efficient and economical distribution requires that 
the logical succession of steps be logically taken. Henry 
Ford could not decrease the cost of production by firing 
half his men in the middle of the assembly line. Each 
man may have to tighten only one bolt, but it must be 
tightened, and the subdivision of labor in production 
has been found more efficient than the old idea of hav- 
ing each man a factory to himself. In distribution the 
goods must be sold; they must be split up into manage- 
able quantities for each territory; they must be of the 
right type to fill the prevailing demand; they must be 
stored until they are bought and removed; they must 
be financed. The question is: Who shall perform these 
functions? Who can perform them most economically ? 

We could answer this question intelligently if we 
could forget for a while history, economics and the 
huge volume of argument with which the subject has 
been clouded. Let us forget the words manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer. Let us try to see these functions 
of distribution abstractedly, without prejudice, without 
personal interest. And if we concentrate on the idea 
for one minute we shall come to the startling conclu- 
sion that those who perform these functions most eco- 
nomically are those who perform them most economi- 
cally. That is really a revolutionary idea. 


It means that a concern can perform these func- 
tions most economically regardless of what it calls it- 
self, if it is efficiently conducted, if it performs its func- 
tions conscientiously, carefully controls costs and gives 
a reasonable service for a reasonable return. 

What is a wholesaler? To whom is the wholesaler’s © 
first duty? Is a wholesaler the sales agent of the man- 
ufacturer or is he the purchasing agent of the retailer?. 
Or is he a merchant, buying and selling for his own 
profit? * 

The wholesaler used to be all of these, and in some 
lines, such as butter and egs, the wholesaler adds a 
fourth economic function, that of speculator. Many 
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wholesalers are still trying to be all of these, but some, 
by pressure of circumstances, are tending, or being 
forced, to limit their status. Not that they are neces- 
sarily limiting their services to all parties concerned. 
Some wholesalers are becoming more like agents, man- 
ufacturers’ representatives or brokers. Others, by 
means of special plans, from co-operative buying to 
part ownership of stock, are definitely becoming retail- 
ers’ buying departments. Many wholesalers will find 
that the answer to their riddle of existence must be in 
their answer to the question as to whom they are going 
to serve. 

Whatever the answer, they will continue to per- 
form the essential functions of wholesalers—buying, 
warehousing, financing and selling. Whatever their 
particular plan for keeping alive may be, they will suc- 
ceed only in so far as they perform these functions ef- 
ficiently. And in every one of these four functions im- 
provement is generally possible because so many whole- 
salers have not yet adapted themselves to the multipli- 
city of trends in the new competition. 

Buying grows more difficult every day, and again, 
in some measure, due to the wholesaler’s weakness. The 
wholesaler stands between the manufacturer’s desire to 
limit styles for the sake of quantity production and low 
costs and the retailer’s desire for many styles, selling 
_novelty and quick turnover. With the growing craze 
for continuous style changes in many lines, both the 
cause and effect of hand-to-mouth buying, the whole- 
saler has again missed an opportunity for constructive 
economic action. It is within the power of wholesalers 
in many fields to bring together manufacturer and re- 
tailer on a sensible style program. In the case of mul- 
tiplication of brands, which is driving the retailer in- 
sane, the wholesaler, too, could exert a rational influ- 
ence. Instead of that, in too many cases, he is piling up 
still more trouble on the retailer’s shelves. 

As for selling, the invading hordes of salesmen of 
all kinds would indicate that there is plenty of selling 
being done. Is there too much? Many wholesalers 
have decided that their only chance for survival is in 
volume, volume at almost any cost. They have pushed 
their logical trading boundaries outward to the burst- 
ing point. They have pushed their lines into new out- 
lets to compete with their old customers. They have 
encouraged the opening of new stores in localities 
which were already adequately served. They have even 
opened their own stores, as some New York butter and 
egg merchants protested only a few days ago. 


And service? What economic crimes have been 
committed in the name of service. Some wholesalers 
have become so weary of demands for service that they 
have stopped all service. Others have not only given 
in to all demands, but have practically thrust service 
down the throats of their customers. They have loos- 
ened credit terms, some have encouraged telephone or- 
dering and parcel post delivery. An investigation of 
one wholesale grocer, not unusual, revealed the fact 
that nearly half the orders were for less than $10 and 
totaled less than 15 per cent of the volume; while or- 
ders under $5 incrased from 16 per cent in 1923 to 22 
per cent in 1927. Wholesalers are accepting and deliv- 
ering an increasing proportion of orders so small that a 
respectable housewife would be ashamed to have her 
neighbor see them in her Saturday market basket. 


The cost of wholesaling cannot be eliminated, but 
it is up to the wholesaler to prove, by deeds, that be- 
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cause of experiences and his existing facilities and his 
sincere striving for efficiency, he can perform the 
wholesaling functions at a lower cost. Many group 
buyers will realize that paper profits do not always 
come true. Many manufacturers are learning that to 
their sorrow; more and more will learn that lesson and 
give up their expensive sales forces. Many manufactu- 
rers are learning that they tried to become national dis- 
tributors too soon; that they made the wholesalers who 
served them faithfully the victims of a mania for na- 
tion-wide business and big splashes of national adver- 
tising. 

These economic lessons are painful for all, and 
many are slow to learn. The manufacturer and the re- 
tailer, and the public, must be educated to the econom- 
ics of wholesaling, if the wholesaler is really economi- 
cal. But the education must be more than with words, 
otherwise the wholesaler is simply building himself a 
pavement of good intentions, and you know to where 
that leads. 

Let me summarize my views: 

First. No method of distribution, wholesaling for 
instance, is doomed as long as it performs its functions 
economically. 

Second. It is possible for wholesalers to perform 
essential functions economically. 

Third. These functions cannot be eliminated en- 
tirely under any of the new and highly advertised sys- 
tems of distribution, and therefore these systems, if 
they are really understood, will not prove to be better 
than a system including the wholesaler. 

Fourth. An efficient wholesaler, using sound 
methods and giving legitimate service, has a surer 
place in our economic system than any inefficient dis- 
tributor of another kind, no matter what short-cut sys- 
tem he may have. 


TRANSPORTATION FIFTY YEARS FROM NOW 


IFTY years from now the railroads will still be 
F performing the bulk of our transportation service, 
particularly in freight, in the opinion of Samuel 
Rea, retired president, Pennsylvania Railroad. Mr. 
Rea’s analysis of this question was contained in a re- 
cent address before the Engineers’ Club of Philadel- 
phia, upon the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary. He 
said in part: 

“The movement of all commodities will increase 
tremendously in fifty years, due to the decentralization 
of industry and population as well as the enormous in- 
crease in the buying power of the nation. Just how 
great an increase of freight movement is likely, in 
mathematical terms,'it would be foolish for anyone to 
attempt even to guess; but it will Le very large. 

Water Transport—“Besides railroads, we will have 
water transport, highway transport and transport in 
the air, as at present. With reference to water trans- 
port, I can frankly say that I see no future worth 
speaking of for inland canals or the canalization of 
rivers not naturally navigable, at least in a country 
such as ours, and with such waterways open only a part 
of each year. The expenditure of further money for 
projects of thisicharacter is, to my mind, in the great 
majority of cases, nearly a 100 per cent waste, and I do 
not think the situation in 1978 will be any different 
from the present. As a matter of fact, the inland canal 
era in this country ended at least fifty years ago. 
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“Tn their relations to railroads, the most important 
function of motor vehicles will doubtless he to act as 
collectors and distributors at terminals, inter-terminal 
hauls being more efficiently performed by rail. Motors 
will doubtless absorb in the future a greater proportion 
of the shorter distance passenger traffic than at the 
present time. In the freight field their economic utility 
will always be more circumscribed except for collecting 
and distribuiting purposes in terminal zones and for 
reasonable distances around towns and cities. In the 
great majority of cases, comparatively long hauls of 
freight, in any considerable quantity, must in the 
nature of things be better and more economically per- 
formed by rail. 


Air Transport—“My expectation is that air trans- 
port will evolve a de luxe high-speed passenger service 
with genuine, but distinctly limited, utility for long- 
distance travel and special requirements, and at neces- 
sarily high rates. I do not think it can possibly be a 
factor of any moment in freight service, though it 
doubtless will develop a field in express service for light 
articles at high charges. In fact, a beginning is already 
being made in this respect. 

“In so far as the railroads themselves are con- 
cerned the progress of the next fifty years seems likely 
to be more a matter of orderly development than of 
radical change. This is not surprising in view of the 
fact that the railroads today represent the evolution of 
a full century of cumulative knowledge and experience. 
In the way of further improvements and betterments 
along lines already understood, however, there are al- 
most unlimited possibilities, and the question how far 
we will be able to go in giving the country better rail- 
roads in the next half century is chiefly a question of 
what the railroads will be allowed to earn.” 


ORDERING GROCERIES BY RADIOPHONE 


HE housewife who rushes to the telephone to or- 

der supper for her husband and the friend he is 

bringing home to “take potluck” has been out- 
done. Following the present extension of transatlan- 
tic radiophone service to Holland, a New York food 
broker who “knows his groceries” called Rotterdam and 
swapped a cargo of California prunes for a large con- 
signment of spices. This is the first recorded use of 
the overseas telephone for ordering groceries. 


The call was placed ‘by I. B. Catz, of the Catz- 
American Company, from his office in New York. Ina 
ten-minute conversation with his father, S.'H. Catz, of 
Rotterdam, he gave an order for 650 bags of poppy 
seed, 600 bags of caraway seed, 80 tons of mustard and 
three tons of mace to be shipped to the United States, 
and in return received an order'for 150 tons and 3,500 


cases of prunes to be sent from the Pacific Coast to 
Rotterdam. 


Representatives of the firms that bought the seed 
and spices listened in on the conversation and heard 
their orders booked and confirmed by the Rotterdam 
office. The orders were given in detail and received 


without difficulty, according to Mr. I. B. Catz, and those 
listening in declared afterward that it was hard to re- 
alize that they were hearing voices from people 3,500 
miles away. 

Members of both the Rotterdam and American 
firms also conversed over the telephone. I. B. Catz said 
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afterward that he expects to use the service frequently 
to supplement his other communication with Europe. 


The new speech channel from the banks of Hen- 
drick Hudson’s river to Old Netherlands crosses the At- 
lantic by radio and is picked up at Cupar, Scotland. 
From here it goes by wire through London to Adle- 
burgh, England, where it dives under the North Sea in 
a 90-mile submarine cable, emerging at Domburg, on 
the Dutch coast. The present service to Holland in- 
cludes Rotterdam, Amsterdam and The Rague. 


CANADIAN CANNING INDUSTRY 


COPY of the statistical report on the “Fruit and 
Vegetable Packing Industry in Canada for 
1926,” has just been received from the Ottawa 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The report was prepared by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Canadian Department of Trade and 
Commerce, and contains a number of interesting facts. 


Comparing the number of plants reporting in 1926 
with 1925, there appears a decrease of 6 in the number 
of factories canning fruits and vegetables, a decrease 
of 23 in the number of evaporating factories, and of 3 
in the number of factories. making vinegar, pickles, 
sauces, etc., while jam factories, on the other hand, in- 
creased by two, thus making a net decrease of 30 plants 
in the entire industry in 1926. By provinces, decreases 
appear as follows: Nova Scotia, 5; New Brunswick, 2, 
and Ontario, 25. Quebec and Manitoba each show an 
increase of one plant, while British Columbia, Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta remained stationary. 

The total value of products dropped from $13,289,- 
371 to $13,019,755, although the average net value per 
factory rose from $44,004 to $47,867. Wages per 
worker increased from $598.88 to $607.54 per year, 
with a corresponding increase in salaries paid. The 
power consumed rose nearly 5 per cent, being 138,990 
horsepower in 1926. 


The following table gives further details of the 
changes which occurred: 


Quantity (cases) Pc. Chg., 1924 


1926 1925 to 1926 

ee 142,305 145,822 -2.4 
Cherries ......... 70,361 26,923 161.3 
197,138 78,205 37.0 
176,390 276,069 
| 133,778 62,735 113.2 
Raspberries ....... 78,188 52,289 49.5 
Strawberries ..... 27,062 9,201 194.1 
Other canned 

102,183 90,453 8.5 
Total canned 

837,405 741,697 12.9 
Beans, green or 

132,119 130,377 1.3 
Beans, baked...... 889,624 409,845 117.3 
930,549 1,199,203 —21.8 
1,291,215 876,402 47.3 
Tomatoes ............ 1,592,828 2,021,807 —21.2 
All other vege- 

84,392 73,231 15.2 
Total canned 

vegetables ...... 4,962,727 4,710,865 4.5 
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ITALIAN CHERRY PRODUCTION 


EW planting of cherry trees takes place in Italy at 

the rate of about 10 per cent a year, while the 

production of this fruit increases at about 7 to 8 
per cent a year, according to information gathered in 
trade circles and forwarded to the Department of Com- 
merce on January 6, 1928, by American Trade Com- 
missioner Joseph M. Marrone, at Rome, Italy. How- 
ever, it must be borne in mind that such increase repre- 
sents only a potential or possible increment in the 
amount of cherries exported, inasmuch as this latter is 
extremely elastic, depending upon the foreign demand. 

A conservative trade estimate of Italian cherry 
’ production would be approximately from 55,000 to 65,- 
000 short tons, of which 50 per cent would represent a 
potential export of cherries in brine. During the years 
1924, 1925 and 1926 the “Statistica del Commercio Spe- 
ciale di Importazione et Esportaziones” (The Import 
and Export Statistical Bulletin of the Ministry of 
Finance) shows that in round figures 13,750, 19,250 
and 24,310 short tons of fresh cherries, respectively, 
were exported from Italy, giving an average export for 
these years of approximately 19,000 short tons. Of the 
24,310 tons exported in 1926, roughly 15,400 tons, it is 
stated, would represent cherries in brine, the United 
States taking 12,870 tons, the greater part of which 
was cherries in brine, as compared to 10,292 tons in 
1925. From 60 to 70 per cent of the cherry exports of 
Italy, it is stated, can be considered cherries in brine. 

As a result of heavy export demand for cherries, 
especially from the United States, in 1926, speculators 
invaded the growing districts and contracted to buy 
cherries of the 1927-1928 crop at as much as $4.80 per 
100 pounds, on the assumption that the demand from 
abroad would continue. Such assumption proved false, 
the foreign market having been heavily supplied, and 
prices declined to $2.40 per 100 pounds, and finally have 
been quoted as low as $1.20 per 100 pounds. The spec- 
ulators, of course, had to take a loss, forfeiting their 
deposits made to bind the contract. Little has been ex- 
ported this year, it is.said. (Value of the lira used 
above for conversions is 5.2631, the new mint par fixed 
by the Italian Government.) 

The export industry is said to be developing in the 
application of better packing and selecting methods. 
Six sizes of cherries, it is.stated, have been set in the 
packing plants of Apulia, and sieves for the selection of 
these provided. 

During the last two years pitting of cherries for 
export has been started. This pitting is done by hand 
and is said to have proved profitable because of higher 
prices obtainable and cheapness of labor. 


A NEW CANNING PLANT IN RUSSIA 


T has been decided to build in Kherson a new large 

| vegetable canning factory with an annual capacity 

of 5,000,000 cans, according to information con- 

tained in the Dec. 24 issue of the official magazine of 

Moscow, the “Economic Life.” Part of the production 

of this factory is to be exported to Europe and to Near 
Eastern countries. 


FRUIT-CANNING INDUSTRY IN PORTO RICO 


IX out of eight local canneries are now operating 
with improved market outlets, according to a 
cable of January 21 from Trade Commissioner 

MacGowan, at San Juan. The result is a decrease in 
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the carry-over of old stocks of canned grape fruit and 
an ample supply of fruit for canning. Canneries are 
paying about $22 per ton for grapefruit, compared with 
$30 and more last year. 


SOCKEYE SALMON PROTECTION IN THE FRASER 
RIVER AREA, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


OCAL canners are looking forward more confi- 
dently to an improvement in the sockeye salmon 
industry in waters of the Fraser River system 

since they have reason to believe that the United States 
will soon fall in line with restrictive fishing measures in 
the system, according to a report of January 12, 1928, 
from American Consul General Ernest L. Harris, at 
Vancouver, B.C. If the sockeye business can be put on 
its feet again, one of the most important food fishes in 
the world today should yield $30,000,000 a year to the 
fishermen of British Columbia and Washington. And 
what is much more important, the threat of extinction 
would be removed indefinitely. 


MONARCH 
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In Tomato Operations 


Washing and Scalding equip- 
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NEW PLANT OF 
SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
Baltimore - - Maryland 


Largest of Independent Plants. 


Zastrow Round Disc Exhauster 


Better because it embodies features suitable to 
every CANNER. 
Simple, Rigid, Durable, Get-At-Able, gives unin- 
terrupted service. 


Cans are transferred on smooth machined discs 
by friction (No gear teeth disc to tip and jam 
cans). 

Saves steam, Saves space. 


ZASTROW MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers 


Foot Thames Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Canners’ Seed Peas 


Our unexcelled seed stocks and our vigilant supervision 
of their reproduction insures you a superior canned product 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED COMPANY 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE—Hight Anderson-Barngrover Six Hundred 
Can Continuous Cookers, fully equipped with tem- 
perature controls and recording thermometers. Will 
sellin units of two, four, six and eight. Wire or 
write, 

Kentucky Canning Co., 
Paris, Ky. 


FOR SALE— 
One Ayars Tomato Washer. 
One Robins Tomato Peeler. 
One Ayars Universal Tomato Filler. 
One Ayars Exhauster. 
One Berlin Cooker and Cooler. 
This is a complete, modern line of Tomato machinery 
almost new and guaranteed to be as good as new in 
every particular. Reason for selling is that we have 
four lines and only need three. 
G. L. Webster Canning Co., Inc., 
Cheriton, Va. 


FOR SALE—1 Monitor Spinach Washer, new in 1927, 
has been used lessthan10 hours. |New machine guar- 
antee against defects. 


1 Monitor Thistle Washer, for use on peas, lima 
beans or cherries. Has been used two seasons. 


1 Podder for handpicked peas or limas, beans. Will 
pod 50 cases No. 2 cans per hour on limas, and better 
than this on peas. 


1 Monitor Grading Shoe with several sets of screens, 
just. the thing for a small packer of Lima Beans. 
Taylor & Caldwell, Walkerton, Va. 


FOR SALE 
Four Hamachek Viner Feeders, in good working 
condition, make low price if sold soon. 
Gaston Canning Co., Gaston, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Two No, 1 Size Economical Vegetable Peel- 
ers, manufactured by Belding & Franklin Machine Co., 
New York City. 

One Sprague-Selis Geneva Pumpkin Chopper, 24’’ 
knives. 

One Centrifugal Pump, suction, 4’’ disharge, tight and 
loose pulley. 

All machines guaranteed to be in first-class working 
condition. 


H. P. Cannon & Sons, Inc. Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—General assortment of used canning ma- 
chinery including viners, conveyors, graders for peas 
and lima beans, blancher, washers, fillers, process 
kettles, beet toppers and peelers, steam engines, and 
electric motors. Also No. 2 shooks and solid fibre 
cases, salt, cans and No. 2 wood cases. All machinery 
in good working condition and cheap for cash. 


Address Box A-1550 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE 
4 Practically new, Robins make 40 x 60 Process Ket- 
tles complete with thermometers and steam gauges 
and crates $125.00 each. Equipped with Tagliabue 
controllers, $25.00 extra. 
3 Model M Sprague Corn Cutters, $200.00 each. 
1 Hill deep well punip with steam pumping head 
complete with sufficient-pipe for 200 ft. well, $150.00 
4 500 gallon Cypress Tanks, $40.00 each 
1 Sprague M & S Cooker-Filler, 6 pockets, $350.00 
1 Sprague Rotary Tomato Washer, $150.00 
The above machinery is priced for quick sale. Cratin 
and loading included, F. O. B., Penna, R. R. Mievinnl 
shipping point. For further information apply to 
Address Box A-1545 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Monitor String Bean Cutter 
1 Ayars Rough Beet Grader 
1 Ayars Finished Beet Grader 
1 Stirling Beet Peeler 
1 Stirling Slicer. 
- Fogg & Hires Co., Salem, N. J. 


FOR SALE—1 Sprague-Lowe Pulper 
1 Indiana Pulper 
1 All metal KernFinisher 
3 Sprague-Lowe Coils 
1 No. 10 Continuous Cooker 
1 Continuous Cooker No 8 cans 
Address Box A-1548 care of The Canning Trade 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—To buy Knapp Labeler adjustable for No. 2 
and No. 3 cans. 


Address Box A-1540 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One small, one medium and two large 
Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers. Must be in good 
condition. 

Address Box A-1544 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Tomato Plants 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants. Book your orders with us 
now, and be sure of getteng plants when wanted. 
J. P. Councill Company, Franklin, Va. 
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FOR SALE—Tomato Plants. Weare now booking orders 
for spring deliveries. Plants ready April 1st to June. 
Let us grow your plants. Shipped safely anywhere. 


Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE—Indiana Canners Association Indiana-Balti- 
more Tomato Seed that we offer, subject to previous 
sale, at $4.00 per pound c. o. d. or cash with order. 
This is the Seed we have been so successfully growing 
and improving for many years under the: supervision 
of Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and has attained a wonderful reputation. Nothing is 
spared that will aid in raising the high standard of 
this seed. Indiana Canners Association, 

Kenneth N. Rider, 


Secretary, Matthews, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Seed. Radebaugh and Marglobe 
Tri-State grown seed, produced from parent seed stock 
furnished direct by the originator of each variety. 
This seed is grown and produced under the supervi- 
sion of the University of Maryland. The advice and 
suggestions of Federal authorities in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are also followed. Every effort 
is exercised and every precaution is taken to produce 
prime seed of the best known canning varieties. The 
Marglobe being wilt resistent is recommended for all 
localities in which wilt is prevalent. 

Prices, Radebaugh $4.00 per pound, Marglobe $5.00 
per pound, cash with order or c. o. d. 
Direct inquiries to F. M. Shook, Field Secretary. 


Easton, Md. 


FOR SALE—100 bushels Country Gentleman Corn. 
1000 bushels Narrow Grain Seed Corn. Prices and 
samples at your request. 


H. M. Crites & Co., 
Circleville, Ohio. 


For Sale-—Factories 


FOR SALE—Tomato Cannery completely equipped. Lo- 
cated on Railroad siding in heart of the great tomato 
belt of the Eastern Shore. For particulars. 

Address R. E. Dept., Eastern Shore Trust Co., 
Cambridge, Md. 


FORRENT ORSALE Canning factory, practically new, 
in one of the best growing sections in York County, 
Pennsylvania, located on pike. Equipped for Corn and 
Tomatoes. 


Address Box A-1549 care of The Canning Trade 


FOR RENT OR SALE—We are dismantling one of our 
factories and offer for sale complete line of machinery 
consisting of kettles, hoists, blanchers, picking tables, 
scales, shafting, pulleys hangers and belting. Peas, 
corn, string bean, apple and beet machinery. Detail 
list furnished on request. 


Oswego Preserving Co., Oswego, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, including machinery and 
good will. Located near Atlantic City, N. J. 
S. P. Bowers, Berwyn, Pa. 
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FOR SALE—One line Corn Plant, complete, at Mount 
Pleasant, Del. 
Canning Plant at Aberdeen, Md., tomatoes, Tomato 
pulp and corn. 
Ice Plant at Aberdeen, Md. 


H. P. Strasbaugh, 
Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Canning Factory for sale to close 
an estate. Factory located in fertile farming commun- 
ity, where all tomatoes wanted can be contracted at a 
reasonable price. Very little competition. Plenty of 
local labor. Ample boiler machinery and all buildings 
necessary to handle a pack of 20 to 30,000 cases, No. 2 
tomatoes or its equivalent. 

Address Post Office Box No. 44, East New Market, 
Dorchester, Co., Md. 


Positions—Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—Plant manager and expert processor, 
Have had fifteen years experience in the canning of chicken and 
meat products, both tin and glass, soups, chinese products, etc, 
Have had charge of the purchasing of all raw materials, perfect- 
ing formulae and installing of complete plant equipment. 

Iam 38 years of age. Married. 


a 
Address Box B-1537 care of Tne Canning Trade. 


WANTED Position as manager or processor. A strictly reliable 
quality packer of peas and full line of vegetables, fruits and table 
condiments in tin and glass. Qualified to make plans for new 
plant or remodeling. Married man with family and 39 years of 
age. A-1 references as to ability, moral integrity, dependability 
and reliability. Available for immediate engagement. 

Address Box B-1528 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED - By married man as manager or superin- 
tendent of a plant packing Tomatoes, general line of Fruits and 
Berries, Corn or Peas. Can install, operate and repair modern 
machinery used in such plants. Best references. Available at once. 


Address Box B-1532 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Experience: Four years Machine Apprent- 
ice, ten years as Journeyman, six years as Superintendent of 
prominent canning machinery manufacturer, six years selling 
canning machinery. Have had complete charge of building two 
canneries and their equipment. Familiar with modern equip- 
ment process. Either permanent or temporary position wanted. 

C. F. Colbert, 2824 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


POSITION WANTED Experienced Canned Food Salesman desires 
position as acting sales representative in any city for some 
large Canned Foods Packer or Distributor. 

Address Box B_ 1546 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED. By canner of 30 years <—perones on all 
kinds of fruits and vegetables bar none. Best of reference from 
past employers. Well acquainted with all canning machinery 
and can install same if desired. If interested, 

Address Box B-1542 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as assistant bacteriologist. Young man, coll- 
ege graduate. Thorough knowledge bacteriology, chemistry. 
Two years 

G. H. Kenndy, 1739 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


POSITION WANTED—By married man 39, with long standin 
reputation as factory manager. Has been associated with one o 
the largest canners for the last seven years packing a full line. 
Have had a life’s experience and know the business from A to Z, 
including field work. Know how to produce quality at a minimum 
cost and thoroughly experienced on factory equipment and install- 
ation. Open for position as manager superintendent or produc- 
tion manager. A-l references. 


Address Box B-1543 care of The Canning Trade. 


| | 
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Help Wanted 


WANTED—Man having experience in manufacturing and selling 
cans for various food products; one with ability to put over a 
new proposition. Give education, experience, references and 


alary expected. 
estat Address B-1541 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced man to pack gallon catsup during coming 
season. Start work in spring. 
Address Box B-1547 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent wants position anywhere’ 
This man is a quality pea packer and American machine operator. 
Best of references. 

Address Box B-1538 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE 


Two complete canning plants, located at 
Bel Air, Maryland, and Greenwood, 
Delaware. These plants are in good 
physical condition and splendidly locat- 
ed. Ample warehouse and switch facili- 
ties. Both plants are well located and 
acreage can be easily obtained. 


TERMS: Cash, or part cash and part 
time, at the option of purchaser. 


ADDRESS: Milton A Reckord, 
Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Climinate causes 
of flats and'sours’ 
G insure sanitary 
cleanliness ~~~ 


Cleans Clean 
Sanitary Cleaner ~ Cleanse 


CAN PRICES 


1928 Season Prices 


The American Can Company announces the 
following term contract prices, F.O.B. its 
factories, for Standard Sizes of Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts of 
the United States: 


American Can Co. 


A Saving In Cost 


amounting to 


$5,563,405.44 


has been returned to Canners who have been 
carrying their fire insurance with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


LANSING B. WARNER Incorp. 


155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


February 20, 1928 


4 
| 
VA 
= Ask your supply man /for 
The 'B-Ford Co., Sole Manufacturers, Wyandotte, Mich. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual term im 

: . s f. o. b. 

otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. Many canners get higher prices for thet: pc gp Bye 
? 


may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represen i 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers : ‘Thowes J. & = 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. j;In column headed “N. Y.’’ indicates f. o. b. factory 


Canned Vegetables 


CANNED VEGETABLES—Continued 
"Balto. 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Balto. N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS* (California) SAUER KRAUT# Seconds, Yellow, No. 3 1.35 1.45 

Balto. N.Y Standard, No. 2 a. Selected Yellow, No. 3 me ee 

White Mammoth, No. 3.65 No. 2% ..... 115 Pies, Unpelled, No. 1.10 1.20 

Peeled, NO. 3.50 No. 3 105 1.20 Peeled, No. 3 
Large; No. 3.65 No. 10 398 376 Unpelled, No, 

Small. No. Standard, No. 2 1.10 1.15 No. 2, in water... 90 1.05 

Tips, White, Mammoth, No. 1 sq... 3.50 SUCCOTASH# Extra 2, in Syr iio 

Small, No. 1 sq 2.80 3.00 Standard Green Corn, Green Limas 1.40 No. 3 einen ete 1.71 130 
Green, Mammoth, No. 1 sq........... 3.40 3.50 No. 10 California Bartietts, Standard, -70 
Small, No. 1 sq 2.80 3.00 Green Corn, Dried Limas ....... 1.30 2.35 
Plain, No. 1 55 65 PINEAPPLE* 
Standard, No. 2 i 
No. 2 80.85 , No. 85 95 Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 2... 
No. 3 No. 2% 1.10 1.20 
In Sauce, 18 oz 15 3 1.20 1.30 Sliced, Extra Standard, No. 2....... 
No. 2 “90 “90 o. 10 3.75 4.00 Grated, Extra Standard, No. 2...... 
50 5. Sliced, Extra, No. 
BEANS# Sliced, Standard. No, 2. 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. Zw 1.30 1.30 Extra Standard, No. 2. Shredded, pg tae 
tandar ut Green, No. 10.......... 25 6.5 - O. B. Co Crushed, ; : 
tandard Cut Wax, No. O. B. Co. i 

Limas, 2.20 B. Co Biesk, Water, Se. 2 

Standard White and Green, No.2 1.25 1.40 F. 0. B. Co Red, Water, NO. 
Standard White and Green, Standard, No. 1 Red » syrup, 

Soaked, No. 2 F. 0. B. Co. Red, Syrup, NO. 

Standard No. 10 4.25 Out N oy B. Co 

o. 2% ved, No. 
BEETS F. O. B. Co Preserved, No. 2 
§ Extra, Preserved, No. 1 

Baby, No. 2 1.75 1.85 F. O. B. Co 1.22% 1.35 Extra, Preserved, No. 2.... 

1.20 No. 10 4.00. 4.25 Standard, Water, No. 10 

10-12; No. F. O. B. Co 3.75 4.25 FRUITS FOR SALAD* 

Cut, No. 3 TOMATO PUREE? 4.25 3.80 
Whole, No. 10 435 Standard No. 1, Whole Stock 50.60 
Sliced, No. 10 4.50 5.00 . No. 10, Whole Stock.. 3.25 3.65 ‘a 

CARROTS No. 1, Trimmings...» Canned Fish 

Standard Sliced, 1.00 1.00 : HERRING ROE* 
iced, No. 10 oz. 

Standard Diced, No. 1.00 -95 1.10 
Diced, No. 10 4.00 4.50 . Canned Fruits 

APPLES* (F. O. B. Factory) 18 oz. Les 

19 oz. 

an ar | Evergreen No. 2 1.10 Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 o2z........ 1.50 1.60 

Standard Shoeper, 1.20 1.15 New York, No. 10... 4.50 4.25 
O. B. Co. 2:46 ennsylvania, No. 4.50 4.50 » cases, 

_F. 0. B. Co 1.20 1.20 4.50 4-lb. cases, 2.50 

Standard Crushed, No. Standard, No. 2% 2.50 2.80 - 1.30 1.45 
F. 0. B. Co Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 1.40 1.55 

0. B. Go 1.10 1.15 BLACKBERRIES* Seiects, 6 oz 2.40 

HOMINY¢ Standard, No. 2 1.35 1.45 SALMON* 

Standard, Split, No. 1.00 1.15 No. 3 Red Alaska, Tall, No. 3.50 3.25 
Split No. 10 3.25 3.60 No. 10 6.25 7.00 

BLUEBERRIES* Pink, Tall, No. 1 is 

No. 10 : 4.65 5.10 o. 10 12.00 11.50 ‘Tat, NO. 2.65 

OKRA AND TOMATOES? CHERRIES* Median Re, 

Standard, No, 2 1.25 1.30 Standard, Red, Water, No. 2.. 
White Syrup, No. 2. 1:65 180 

Extra Preserved, No. 2 1.65 1.80 1.75 

PEAS¢ ] Red Pitted, No. 10 13.00 13.25 1.85 1.80 

He. Siena: 1.60 Sour Pitted Red, 10s.... SARDINES (Domestic), per case 
F. 0. B. Co — California Standard 244s... F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1927 pack 

No. 2 Sieve, No. 2 1.30 1.70 Choice, No. 2% $4.25 

No. 3 Sieve, No. 2 Sa cod GOOSEBERRIES* 4 Tomato, Carton Cub 
F. O. B. Gs 1.15 No. 2 74.25 

Ne. 4 o. 10 %4 Oil, Key, Carton... $5.25 
F. 0. B. 1.10 1.20 PEACHES* Mustard, Keyless... 73.25 

No. 5 Sieve, No. 2 California, 96, DEP 716.00 

No. 3 Sieve, No. 10 G00) California Standard, No. Y. C. 2.00 1.90 Oval, NO. $4.75 

Nb. Choice, No. 2%, Y. C 2.60 2.10 TUNA FISH (California), per case 

E. Extra Sliced Yellow, N 1.10 1.20 White 

xtra Std., No. 2 Sieve, No.1 ‘95 

PUMPKIN: No. 3. 1.90 Blue Fin, 1s 

a econds, ite, No. 3. 1.30 1.45 Striped, 

Standard, No. 3 1.00 1.10 Standard Yellow, No. 2... 1.40 1.55 Striped, _ 

1.30 Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3............ 1.90 Yellow, 1s 
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BALTIMORE, FEBRUARY 20, 1928 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Holders of Tomatoes Firm—Holdings Light—Clean-up 
Looks Likely—Corn in Good Demand and Sup- 
ply Here Getting Low—Statistics of 
Holdings Will Cause Surprise. 
Spinach Moves Up. 


OLDINGS—tThe buyers would like to have it 

thought that the announcement of a tomato pack 

in excess of thirteen million cases has knocked the 
bottom out of the canned tomato market, but such is 
not the case. On the contrary, the holders of canned 
tomatoes seem firmer in their opinions as to their value. 
Buying has fallen off slightly this week, but the can- 
ners are demanding full outside prices for any tomatoes 
they let go, and this feeling is induced by the fact that 
the holdings of tomatoes are light, lighter than they 
were at this time last year, for instance. During the 
raids on the tomato canners this past fall their weak 
stocks were taken away in what now can be realized 
was a record way. So the weak holders are cleaned out 
of the market, and what tomatoes are left are in good 
hands. Less than 50c for standard No. 1s has not been 
accepted, nor has 80c been shaded on 2s standards, but 
there have been sales at $1.20 for standard 3s in the 
county. Tomatoes may have been bought for lower 
prices than this, but there has been a reason, and the 
buyers know the reason, and so do the brokers, and it 
ought not to be twisted into the semblance of the real 
market. And holders of good tomatoes should not per- 
mit themselves to be talked into believing that the mar- 
ket is at lower rates. The pack was larger than antici- 
pated, but only for the reason we stated last week. But 
what matters it if the pack were twice as large as it 
was reported if the stocks on hand have worked down 
to the point they are now known to be, and which 
means that unless something most unusual happens the 
market will be quite free of spot tomatoes by the time 
the new packing season arrives. In other words, the 
market will need all the tomatoes now in sight, and it 
will pay 8214 to 85c, and may be 90c, at the latter end 
for 2s, and $1.25 to $1.30 for 3s, but only if the canners 
ask it. 


Especially will this be true after the big selling 
campaign of quality gets under full way. It has already 
begun, and the world is to be told about canned foods as 
it never has before; so that if demand is not increased 
it will be contrary to all known rules of the game. The 
canner, therefore, who has feal quality in his tomatoes 
ae rest easy and not be afraid to ask the value of 

em. 


Corn—There seems to have been a mild scramble 
on in this section for corn. We learn that out west 
there have been rumors of sales of standard corn below 
the dollar mark; but not so over here in the East. The 
market has moved up to $1.05 for standard cream style 
corn, both in the city and at factory points in the coun- 
ties. One large operator says that it looks like the end 
of the supply of corn is in sight. That’s pleasant news 
for the corn canner, perhaps, but not so for the buyers. 
You canners who have been in close touch with the corn 
situation the past few years just analyze that state- 
ment—that after the recent big packs or corn, despite 
the light pack in 1927, this many months before the 
new packing season, the bottom of the pile is in sight. 
It means a phenomenal consumption, for nothing else 
could explain it. And what is true of corn, you may 
rest assured, is equally true of tomatoes; that is, that 
the people have been eating them in a steady stream. 
Now is the time when we should have those statistics 
of holdings, and it is our guess that the market will 
experience a real surprise when it gets them. Of course, 
that has been shown by the manner in which buyers 
rushed to cover. When they came to report their hold- 
ings, and saw how absurdly low their stocks were, they 
knew that if they did not secure a fair supply quickly 
the market would move against them. If the canners 
were half as wide awake as the buyers, they would 
have moved their prices up several notches and would 
now be profiting by a continuation of this good buying, 
and have some profits in their pockets besides. It is 
not so much the fault of the little, uninformed canner 
who takes what he is told to accept, and that usually 
below the market price, as it is of the larger canner 
who allows himself to be talked into thinking that spe- 
cial sales are the market. This week our whole corn 


list is moved up in its prices. 

Spinach took on a little action this week, possibly 
on account of the unfavorable reports coming from Cal- 
ifornia as to its new crop. The weather has not been 
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favorable there for the crop, but the supply of spinach 
has worked down to such a low point that almost any 
price may be expected until the new-packed spinach ar- 
rives. The weather shows some slight indications of 
approaching spring this week, but in February this 
means nothing, because this is our “blizzard” month, 
and we are promised very cold weather before you get 
this issue. 

String Beans as a market item have almost passed 
out, but canners of this article should look carefully to 
their preparations for next packing season. It seems 
to us that they are preparing to badly overdo this ex- 
cellent article. Some new canners are going into the 
game, and it is not easy to pack good string beans, and 
older canners are preparing for increased packs. That’s 
the only sure way to ruin the market and find yourself 
loaded up with a big pack of string beans, while every- 
one else has them next fall, and with no demand. Bet- 
ter go carefully about this; put in a light acreage and 
then prepare to handle them so as to turn out a strictly 
fine article, for there will be no money in anything else. 

Peas—tThere has been a fair amount of business 
passing in peas, with standard 4s selling at $1.10 to 
$1.15; extra standard 3s up to $1.30, and extra stand- 
ard 1s and 2s from $1.50 to $2. Stocks must be well 
worked down by this time, because some months ago 
the holdings, when we heard them computed, were 
light. There have been some sales of futures on pretty 
much the same basis as spot prices, but futures are not 
yet active. 

Oysters—Maryland seems to have woke up sud- 
denly, this past week or so, to the deplorable condition 
of its oyster business. Canned oysters or “cove” oys- 
ters, as they are properly termed, have come in for 
more consideration, and canners are commencing to see 
that there are possibilities to this article. But there is 
no stock here to can. The year’s output of oysters on 
the Chesapeake Bay has been unusually low, so much 
so that even some oystermen have been crying for pro- 
tection. That marks a new day, and is hopeful. 

Salmon and Sardines are in good position, with the 
market firm, and the approach of the lenten season 
promises to improve these conditions. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Confidence Restored—Steady Volume of Spot Trading. 
Tomato Canners Show Increasing Firmness. 
Corn Recovering—Peas Firm—Beans 
Going Up—Prices in Future 
Fruits. 


New York, February 16, 1928. 

ONFIDENCE RESTORED—Buying of the general 

line of canned foods has shown healthy expansion 

over the past week, and prices are still on the up- 

ward move. While the observance on Monday as a hol- 
iday here created a slack market towards the last week- 
cnd, holiday dullness was not as extensive as in former 
years. Distributors appear to realize that the buyers’ 
market is a thing of the past, and there has been a 
steady volume of spot trading. Prices on staple items 
have stiffened, and buying resistance at the higher 
levels is surprisingly light. Of course, there is always 
the buyer who refuses to recognize a 214c advance until 
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the market is up 10c, and he really has something to 
“squawk” about, but the average run of buyers has 
been in the market right along, rounding out stocks for 
the spring selling campaign. The fact that the Quality 
Canned Foods Campaign is just around the corner has 
been a further incentive for jobbers and chain stores to 
add to their stocks. 

Southern Tomatoes—Prices are firmer all along the 
line. Strangely enough, the resistance to the higher 
market seemed to come more from the canners them- 
selves than the buyers, judging from the slowness 
shown by the packers to fall into line when the advance 
appeared definitely established. Some of the packers 
have evidently become so used to giving their tomatoes 
away during recent years that they are finding it hard 
to adjust themselves to any other basis. Packers of 
this type should close down shop for a year and spend 
a season in California, watching their Pacific Coast 
brethren at work. Current going prices seem pretty 
well established at 5214 to 55c for 1s, 80 to 85c for 2s, 
$1.25 to $1.30 for 3s, and $3.75 to $4.00 for 10s, all 
standard quality, f. 0. b. canneries. 

Western Tomatoes—Spot Indianas are firm and are 
moving out better. Standard 2s hold at 90c, with 214s 
at $1.20 and 3s at $1.30, 10s being quotable at $4 can- 
neries. A number of packers have announced future 
prices, quotations being: 1s, 60 to 6214c; 2s, 8714 to 
90c; 214s, $1.1714 to $1.20; 3s, $1.1714 to $1.30; 10s, 
$4.15 to $4.30 per dozen, all for standard quality, f. o. b. 
canneries. Trading is light as yet. California canners 
are not yet quoting futures, but are offering prompt 
shipment standards at 70 to 75c for 1s, 85 to 8714c¢ for 
2s, $1.00 to $1.0214 for 214s, and $3.25 to $3.40 for 
10s, at canneries. Puree is quoted at $4 for 10s made 
from whole ripe tomatoes, and $2.75 to $3.00 for stock 
made from trimmings. 

Corn Recovering?—Sales of corn are a little bet- 
ter, but quotations have not advanced, although the 
market seems a shade firmer. Southern pack can still 
be had in several quarters at $1.00, f. o. b. cannery, with 
Western packers quoting standards at $1.05 to $1.10. 
Futures of western pack are quoted out at $1 per dozen. 
Southern packers are not yet disposed to talk futures. 

Peas Firm—Spot peas are in good demand, and the 
market is strong. Buyers have to shop the market 
rather thoroughly to bring to light any offerings at 
$1.10 cannery, with $1.15'at cannery generally the in- 
side price on standards. Futures quotations have been 
named by a number of packers, but the amount of busi- 
ness booked to date has not been heavy. 

Beans Going Up— With holdings practically 
cleared from first hands, and demand continuing strong, 
the march toward higher prices for standard stringless 
beans continues unchecked. Prompt shipment stocks 
are held at $1.30 cannery, although buyers report that 
it is possible to buy in limited fashion at $1.25. Stand- 
ard 10s are practically impossible to locate in first 
hands, the small stocks available holding at $6.25 to 
$6.50 per dozen at canneries. Southern canners are not 
disposed to talk futures to any extent as yet. 

California Spinach—Coast reports indicate that 
unfavorable weather has delayed the crop, with packers 
expected to start their runs in a large way late this 
month. Prices on spring pack are firm. A few old pack 
214s are reported available at $1.55 per dozen for 214s, 
f. o. b. coast. 

Future Eastern Fruits—A number of Michigan 
and New York canners have announced their opening 
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prices on berries and cherries for 1928. .Business has 
been quiet thus far, although red sour pitted cherries 
are attracting some attention. Prices on this item 
range from $10.50 to $11.00 per dozen at canneries, the 
top price being $1 over the 1927 opening basis. A good 
business on future cherries is anticipated, owing to the 
sold-up condition of the market on spots. 


California Fruits—Steady conditions prevail in the 
California fruit market, and the same holds true of 
Northwestern packs. Canners are not forcing sales at 
the expense of prices, and list prices seem to be closely 
adhered to on the part of the leading canners. Cali- 
fornia canners are believed to be holding fairly large 
stocks, however. A glance at a current list from the 
Coast shows offerings of every important fruit with the 
exception of standard 214s free peaches. Standard 
clings are quoted at $1.55 to $1.65 for 214s, with 
standard 214s Royal Anne cherries at $2.50 to $2.65; 
apricots, $1.75 to $1.85; pears, $2.35 to $2.40, and fruits 
for salad $3.35 to $3.55 per dozen. Packers are not yet 
generally quoting futures in the open market. 


Tuna—A few of the packers have announced open- 
ing prices for spring tuna, with shipments expected to 
go forward during the first half of April at the earliest. 
Buyers, however, are not interested at the moment, and 
are confining their purchases to small lots on spot, need- 
ed to take care of the demands of their retail trade. 


Salmon—A little s. a. p. busines on futures is going 
through, but the amount is not large. Pinks for prompt 
shipment from the Coast seem to have returned to 
$1.75, f. 0. b. The advance is compensated for by con- 
tinued easiness in reds, which can be picked up any- 
where from $2.95 to $6.25 on the Coast. Chums are 
more or less nominal, owing to the sold-up condition of 
the market. Cary-over stocks of all grades are reported 
as small. The Alaska Packers Association in 1927 
packed a total of 534,981 cases all grades at the 14 can- 
neries operated during the year. The pack of the pre- 
ceding year was 808,341 cases. Other packers are re- 
ported to have shown a corresponding falling-off from 
their 1926 production figures. 


California Asparagus—Packers show fairly wide 
variations in their price ideas on carry-over stocks, 
with demand for prompt shipment still of routine char- 
acter. Colossal 214s white is quoted at a range of $3.00 
to $3.10 per dozen on the Coast, with mammoth rang- 
ing $2.95 to $3.10, large $2.90 to $3.10, medium $2.70 to 
$2.75. Green 214s range $2.70 to $2.85 on colossal and 
mammoth, $2.65 to $2.85 on large, and $2.55 to $2.60 
on medium. 


Pineapple—Jobbing inquiry for Hawaiian pine- 
apple continues a market feature, and prices remain in 
firm position. Stocks available in the local market 
seem to be adequate for the current needs of the trade, 
but some interest is manifested in offerings for Coast 
shipment. Fancy sliced 214s on the Coast hold firm at 
$2.10 to $2.20, with crushed at $1.90. Standard sliced 
214s are $1.95 to $2.00, with crushed $1.80, while brok- 
en slices in 214s are quoted out at $1.75. No. 2 grades 
are firm at $1.95 to $2.05 for fancy sliced, $1.65 for 
crushed, $1.80 for standard sliced, $1.60 for standard 
crushed, and $1.60 for broken slices. No. 10s are well 
held on the Coast at $8.50 to $8.75 for fancy sliced, 
$7.25 for fancy crushed, $8 for standard sliced, $6.75 to 
$7.00 for standard crushed, and $5.75 for fancy crushed 
in juice. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Good Shipping Weather Causes Goods to Come in and 
Go Out Freely—Tomato Statistics Have Not 
Affected the Market—Pea Canners 
Trying to Help the Market. 

News Items. 

Chicago, February 16, 1928. 


ENERAL—We have had fine shipping weather 
& for canned foods now for about ten days consecu- 

tively, no dangerous freezing temperature, and 
country orders have been going forward promptly, and 
shipments from the canneries have been coming in 
promptly and in good order. We have had several 
days of cold rains, but not enough to interfere with 
prompt handling of canned foods. 

Canned Tomatoes—The announcement of the out- 
put of canned tomatoes for 1928 of more than thirteen 
million cases, reduced to size 3, aggregate of all sizes 
separately counted, was received this week, and has had 
no unusual effect on the trend of the general market for 
canned foods. The wholesale buyers regard the output 
as in excess of requirements, and are using the figures 
to bear the market while the canners and brokers are 
defending the position and declare that there is no 
more than the average output and that all will be 
needed and used. 


No change in prices so far has been observer in In- 
diana tomatoes or any disposition on the part of the 
canners of that state to meet Maryland or Arkansas 
prices. The warehouse offerings in Chicago have not 
changed as to price, and standard eastern or Arkansas 
2s canned tomatoes can still be had ex-warehouse Chi- 
cago at 85c, subject to regular terms and discounts. I 
have heard of no important sales of canned tomatoes 
during the past week, which I attribute to the unsettled 
condition of views as to the market price, to be or not 
to be. 


Canned Peas—No standard Alaska peas, 4 sieve or 
5s sweet, can be had f. 0. b. Wisconsin canneries for less 
than $1.05 per dozen, while good extra standard quality 
of those sizes can be had for 5c per dozen more, or $1.10 
per dozen. 


A good market analyst explained the situation to 
me as follows: “The strong canners financially packed 
peas as usual this past season, while the smaller and 
weaker canners, who usually pack most of the stand- 
ards because they have a poorer eqnipment and have to 
sell their product quickly, did not pack as usual, being 
restricted by lack of bank support. 

Therefore the supply of standard quality canned 
peas was very short of requirements, and that places 
the price of standards as high within a few cents per 
dozen as extra standards, for the large and strong can- 
ners packed very few standards having the machinery 
to hold their lowest quality up to the extra standard 
grade. 

They ought to get more money for their extra 
standards but there comes in the adjustment to the re- 
tail selling price, which they are always trying to 
make, and they are trying to hold down their extra 
standard large sizes in order to make them fifteen cents 
or two cans for a quarter sellers. 
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This broker said that if he was'a canner and was 
holding any considerable quantity of canned peas un- 
sold, he would sell half of his holdings at the present 
market and keep the rest for a little later and pos- 
sibly a higher market in the spring. 

His arguments or advice was based upon-the fact 
that raw peas in the pod are coming into Chicago now, 
and probably into other cities, in large volume and re- 
cited the fact\that raw peas in the pod were being re- 
tailed by the fruit and vegetable stores at twenty cents 
per pound, and that he had made some investigation 
and that the quality was fine. He therefore held that 
it would be unsafe for canner to hold their canned 
peas for a late market, but that it would be wise for 
them to meet the market as at present and sell part of 
their holdings. 

I made a personal investigation as to the raw peas 
and found them in abundant supply in the vegetable 
stores and in the retail grocery stores and the general 
price was twenty cents per pound in the pod. 

Canned Corn—There are rumors that some cut 
prices have been made on standard 2s canned corn, as 
low as 95c cannery, but could get no definite confirma- 
tion of the rumors. 

The asking price for standard canned corn is $1.05 
f. o. b. canneries in the Central West. Buyers are 
giving credence to the rumored cut price on standard 
canned corn and though they do not give any specific 
information as to who is the cutter, they hold that it is 
the result of the large output of canned tomatoes, and 
one or two buyers professed to have bought canned 
corn at the price named. 

News Items—I understand that Mr. Frank 
Walker, canned foods buyer for Reid Murdoch & Co., at 
Chicago, will soon leave for San Francisco, where he 
will do the coast buying for that house, and that Mr. 
Paul Aubineau, who has been located on the Pacific 
Coast in that capacity for some time, will return to 
Chicago and probably take charge of the buying here. 

The samples of asparagus which I mentioned as 
having been received by me last week from C. S. Crary 
& Co., Streator, Ill., have been inspected, and I used 
some of the Sweetheart Brand, or large stalks, cooked 
in the usual way with butter. It was perfect in tender- 
ness and flavor. I used some of the cuts and tips, Morn- 
ing Dew Brand, creamed, and some as a salad with 
French dressing cold. Every part of the asparagus in 
the cans was edible and fine flavored, and though all 
this'pack of asparagus was green, the flavor was nat- 
ural and sweet, and, being thoroughly tender, there was 
no wastage of any portion of it. 
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| THE OZARK MARKET 
By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘‘The Canning Trade.”’ 


Tomatoes Firmer—All Sizes but 2s About Gone— 
Fewer Canners Have Any Holdings Than Last 
Year—Old Canners Have Made No 
Future Prices—Very Mod- 
erate Pack for 1928. 


Springfield, Mo., February 16, 1928. 


EATHER—Mild weather has prevailed during 

the past week throughout the Ozarks. It is ex- 

pected that we will have some real winter weath- 
er through the last half of this month, and our usual 
blustry weather throughout the month of March. 


Tomato Market—Prices on spot tomatoes are held 
more firmly. Canners generally asking for spot 2s 
standards 80c, and some lots held at 8214c and 85c. 
There have been some lots of 2s, standards, sold since 
our last report at 75c and 7714c factory points. Can- 
ners confirming at these prices were tempted to do so 
in order to convert their holdings of spot tomatoes into 
cash, and use the funds to liquidate their indebtedness. 


Spot Stocks—The tomato canners of the Ozarks 
are almost sold out clean on spot tomatoes in No. 1 
standard 10 oz., No. 1 tall 15,0z., No. 214 and No. 10 
standards. This means the canners’ principal holdings 
today are in No. 2 cans, and fewer canners holding 
spots than was the case at this period in last year. It 
is very evident that there is going to be a complete 
clean-up of canners’ holdings of spot tomatoes in the 
Ozarks, and this means during the very early spring 
months. Carload buyers who are still sleeping at the 
post expecting to buy spot tomatoes at their own prices 
when they are in need of same will regret their delay. 
There are just a few cars of spot 3s standards in the 
district unsold, lowest price $1.25. We know of only 
two canners holding any spot 10s standards, and these 
are held firm at $4.00. 


Future Tomatoes—In making a survey of the dis- 
trict we find that the oldest established and most de- 
pendable tomato canners, both in Missouri and Arkan- 
sas, have not placed any offerings of futures on the 
market. When we ask them the question as to when 
they will offer futures, they state that they are in no 
hurry, and when they do name prices on futures they 
will be held absolutely firm. The few Arkansas tomato 
canners who placed some offerings of futures on the 
market, principally for Texas jobbers, 1s, 2s, 214s, 
standards, at 4714c¢, 75c and $1.05 factory points, have 
confirmed only a limited business. These canners tell 
us that they only want a small volume of business at 
these low prices, for sales at these prices may show the 
canners a loss instead of a profit. : 


Tomato Acreage—Canners generally are mighty 
slow about giving consideration to contracting tomato 
acreage. They tell us they expect no difficulty in con- 
tracting what acreage they will desire for their coming 
season’s pack. There is no indication that the canners 
will contract sufficient acreage to put up more than a 
very moderate size pack of tomatoes the coming season, 
probably just about equal to that of last year, which 
proved to be only about 50 per cent pack as compared 
with the big pack of 1925. 
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Bean Acreage—There will likely be a few more 
canners in the district that will pack green beans this 
season in excess of the number that packed this item 
last year. This means some increase in the green bean 
acreage, but just how much it is difficult to determine. 
Every canner who packed green beans last year will 
pack green beans this year, and maybe with some in- 
crease in the pack over last year. 


Future Green Beans—-There are quite a few can- 
ners in the district who don’t blanch their green beans, 
and this class of canners would consider confirming lim- 
ited sales for future delivery, No. 2s standards, 90c; No. 
10s standards, $4.25 to $4.50 factory, for cut stringless 
beans. There is another class of green bean packers in 
our district who use the latest and most modern pro- 
cess, and whose pack of beans will likely grade extra 
standards or better, who would not confirm any sales 
for future delivery at lower price than No. 2 cut, 95c; 
No. 10 cut, $4.50 to $4.75 factory points. There will be 
a very light pack in whole beans, and what few that 
will be packed can probably be bought for future deliv- 
ery: No. 2 size, $1.10; No. 10 size, $5.25 to $5.50 factory 
points. We do not think any canner will have any 
straight carloads of whole beans to offer. Big canners 
claim if they cull their receipts of green beans too 
closely in order to pack whole beans that they deterio- 
rate from their quality of cut beans. 


Spot Beans—Numerous inquiries are being re- 
ceived by the brokers and canners for spot cut string- 
less green beans, No. 2 and No. 10 cans. There are no 
spot green beans obtainable in the Ozark district in No. 
2 and No.'10 cans. 


Held Firm—tThe largest block of spot tomatoes in 
the entire Ozark packing district is held by one canner, 
and this canner won’t confirm any sale if the price is 
lower than the basis of 2s standards 80c factory points. 
This canner states that he would not be interested in 
selling his entire holdings at this time on that basis, as 
he feels sure the market price on spot tomatoes will 
soon go to the basis of 2s standards, 85c. We have in 
mind another canner holding some 15 or 20 carloads of 
spot 2s standards, and this canner’s price is 85c, and 
he won’t consider taking less. This canner has been 
packing tomatoes in our district for 30 years or more, 
and he has always profited by carrying his tomatoes 
over when same could not be marketed at satisfactory 
prices. 


Active Demand—Orders have been coming in 
freely for spot tomatoes during the past three weeks, 
and canner after canner has sold his last holdings. This 
means that the remainder of the spot stocks are held in 
fewer hands, and it will be much easier to control the 
market price situation. 


Clean-up—It is now very evident that there will be 
a complete clean-up of canners’ holdings of spot toma- 
toes in our district, and much earlier than has been the 
case for several years past. Carload buyers who expect 
to find offerings of spot tomatoes down in our section in 
June and'July will be disappointed. 


New Factories—We understand W. F. Akin Can- 
ning Company, Seneca, Mo., are endeavoring to promote 
two new factories in Oklahoma and the same number of 
new plants in Missouri. We are unable to asccertain 


any definite information as to the success of this under- 
taking. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Considerable Activity in the Market—Some Lines 
Growing Scarce in Supply—<Apricots Lower. 
Asparagus Crop Coming On—Prices 
on Green Asparagus Reduced. 

Coast Notes. 


San Francisco, February 16, 1928. 
HE MARKET—Considerable activity has been 
I noted in the market of late, with fruits, vege- 
tables and fish moving off in considerable quan- 
tity. Some lines are getting rather scarce and business 
is now confined to a comparatively few items. Pears, 
for instance, are difficult to locate, and buyers are giv- 
ing increased attention to peaches and apricots. Peach 
prices are being maintained fairly well, but there has 
been some price-cutting under way on apricots, and this 
fruit is to be had in some quarters at prices below last 
season’s opening list. The lots offered at lower prices 
are comparatively small, however, and the canned fruit 
market in general may be regarded as firm. The low 
prices quoted on peaches is moving this fruit in quanti- 
ties and has kept prices on other fruits at a lower range 
than would otherwise have been the case. 


Asparagus—The rains experienced earlier in the 
month, followed by warm weather, brought asparagus 
to the front with a rush, and small lots are commencing 
to make their appearance in the fresh markets. It will 
be another month, however, before stocks are available 
in sufficient quantities, aside from immediate market 
requirements, to warrant the opening of canneries. 
Opening prices have not been announced as yet, and 
these may be delayed in order that last season’s pack 
be cleaned up as fully as possible. The white grade is 
virtually off the market, but there is a carry-over of 
green asparagus and the trade is making every effort to 
stimulate business on this grade. Prices have been re- 
duced and this has served to stimulate the demand 
quite materially. It is recognized, however, that there 
is a prejudice in some quarters against green asparagus 
in favor of white, although many contend that the fla- 
vor of the former is superior. Appearance seems to 
count heavily in this case, and a campaign of education 
is apparently needed, rather than lower prices, but this 
naturally requires a considerable period of time. 


Spinach—Opening prices on California spinach 
were named during the week by the California Packing 
Corporation, as follows: Buffet tins, 67!44c; No. 1, 
9714¢; No. 2, $1.1714; No. 214, $1.45, and No. 10, $4.75. 
These prices are slightly higher than those put out last 
year by the corporation, and are guaranteed against the 
decline of this concern until the end of the year. No. 1s 
and No. 2s are up 214c a dozen. No. 214s are 5c higher 
and No. 10s are 15c higher. Most other concerns are 
quoting on this season’s pack, and quite a business is 
being booked. Despite the large pack made last year. 
there was not enough spinach to supply the demand and 
prices advanced materially. 

Salmon—Considerable interest is being shown in 
canned salmon and other canned fish, but offerings in 
this territory are not large and prices are at a level 
which causes buyers to hesitate. Alaska Red salmon is 


in especially light supply and holders are demanding 
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$3.10 and even $3.25. Pinks are selling at $1.75 a 
cozen, which is about double the price prevailing but a 
few years ago, and chums are not far behind in the 
price range. White meat tuna is offered only occasion- 
ally, the supply being far less than the demand. 

Coast Notes—H. E. MacConaughey, vice-president 
end San Francisco manager of the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, Ltd., has returned from his Eastern trip, 
that included a stop at Chicago, where he attended the 
National Convention, and where he was elected first 
vice-president of the National Canners Association. Mr. 
MacConaughey found pineapple going into consump- 
tion at a rapid rate throughout the East, with much 
interest shown by the trade in the forthcoming pack. 
The annual report of the company shows an increase in 
the assets of this concern in 1927/over 1926 of about 
$3,600,000. These now total $21,561,551, against $17,- 
965,930 a year ago. The surplus dropped from $5,794,- 
201 to $5,289,185 during the year, and capitalization 
was increased from $9,040,900 to $12,450,500. Sales 
declined from $10,936,208 to $9,127,181, while ex- 
penses, including depreciation charges, were reduced 
from $8,301,444 to $7,699,678. 

In connection with the annual report John L. Whit- 
more, vice-president and acting manager, said: “The 
rainfall during the year on our lands on the Island of 
Oahu was above the average, but due to the lack of suf- 
ficient rain during the years of 1925 and 1926 some of 
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cur fields in the dryer sections did not give the yield 
from the ratoon crops we had hoped for. Nevertheless, 
the output for the year showed an increase of 106,851 
cases over 1826, the total pack being 3,156,227 cases. 
We now have 3,516 acres of pineapple growing on 
Lanai. The plantings on that island are turning out 
very satisfactorily. The first ratoons harvested in 1927 
from the 300-acre planting of 1924 compared very fa- 
vorably with our best ratoons on Oahu, and the 900 
acres planted in 1925 also gave a satisfactory tonnage 
of very fine fruit.” 

Sussman, Wormser & Co. are meeting with great 
success in advertising their lines of canned products 
over the radio and have renewed their contract for an- 
other six months with a leading San Francisco broad- 
casting station. In addition to an early morning exer- 
cising broadcast, a Sunday afternoon musical program 
is offered. 

C. B. Harter & Sons have announced their inten- 
tion of erecting a peach cannery at Yuba City, Cal. 

The Valley Canning Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Carnation, Wash., by V. A. Simpson, A. W. 
Riechman and C. Beadon Hall, with a capital stock of 
$10,000. 

The Grand Island Co-operative Canning Company 
has been incorporated at Yamhill, Ore., by Morton 
Thompkins, J. H. Thompkins and Mercy H. Thompkins, 
with a capital stock of $5,900. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Question of Adequate Labeling of Canned Food is One Which Should Receive Serious 
Consideration from Canners and Distributors if Complete Good-Will of Consum- 
ing Public is to be Attained—Chain Store Volume Nearly Quadrupled Since 


1919; Industry is Attracting Capital at Favorable Rates. 


ETTER LABELING—California canners are reported to 

be exhibiting considerable interest in a suggestion re- 

cently put forward by Wells A. Sherman, chief of the 
division of markets of the California State Department of Agri- 
culture, to the effect that California fruit canners more com- 
pletely label their product. Labels should be changed so that 
the consumer can be accurately informed as to the grade con- 
tent in a can, it was suggested. At present the only distinction 
required by California law is that the can must show whether 
the contents are “table” or “non-table’ grades. At present 
there is too much mystery regarding canned foods gradings, and 
until this is removed, the industry can never hope to secure the 
complete confidence of the consuming public. 

The idea put forward in California, while not new to the 
industry, is one which should receive the thorough consideration 
of canners of all commodities. During recent years legislation 
has been enacted in several states regulating the labeling of 
canned foods. Thus far the regulations have been acceptable 
to the canning industry. Unless the industry regulates itself, 
however, it is by no means beyond the bounds of probability 
that some unwelcome legislation may develop. 

At present, failure of the canners to adequately label their 
product works to the disadvantage of the canners and legitimate 
wholesale and retail grocers. Many a can of standard quality 
canned foods is pushed off on a consumer as fancy quality, while 
many a case of extra standard or choice goods reaches retailers 
priced at “fancy.” . The canning and jobbing trade are familiar 
with labels; they know what quality a label does, or should, in- 
dicate. The retailers, to a lesser extent, also have some ideas 
on the subject. Beyond the vague notion that various highly- 
regarded brands are “good,” the average consumer knows noth- 
ing about canned foods grading. The average buyer is prone 
to aecept the word of the retailer as to the quality of the con- 
tents of the can purchased, and this advice is neither truthful 
or intelligently given in all cases. 


Comprehensive marking of the can to indicate the quality 
of the contents, and the average count of the pieces contained, 
in the can of fruits, should go far toward building up that con- 
sumer good-will which the canning industry has been seeking 
more or less vainly for many years past. 

Undoubtedly, there are literally thousands of instances 
where consumption of canned foods suffers, and retailers’ sales 
are held back by the fact that the customer is not familiar with 
the brands stocked by the particular store in which he or she 
may be shopping at the moment, and rather than take a strange 
brand or accept the recommendation of a strange dealer, pur- 
chases something else when canned foods would be bought 
under normal conditions. This condition could be eliminated 
were canned foods in general more adequately labeled. 

The large sums spent in pushing the annual canned foods 
campaign would produce infinitely greater results if the pub- 
licity during this week could point out to the consumer the fact 
that canned foods were all honestly labeled as to quality of the 
contents. Complete good will of the consuming public cannot 
be attained until this is done. 

There are some canners and distributors who will strenu- 
ously oppose the idea of such labeling. For example, there is 
the canner who would like to get rid of some exceptionally good 
choice stuff as fancy. And the distributor who builds up a 
business on a private label by putting out fancy quality until 
the line is established, and then substituting choice. The inter- 
ests of this minority, however, should not hold back the canning 
and canned foods distributing industries from instituting a re- 
form which has been greatly needed for many years. 

The Prodigal Grows and Grows—Chain grocery stores, 
which for several years have held the position as “principal 
menace” to wholesale and retail grocers, continue to develop and 
expand, making for themselves an ever-increasing place of im- 
portance in American economic life. According to a prominent 
Western chain operator, in a recent talk, chain grocers have 
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eet quadrupled their business in the past eight years. 
elatively few people aside from the chain operators them- 
selves realize the rapid growth of chain grocery merchandising, 
the executive declared, pointing out that grocery manufacturers 
themselves did not realize the commanding position which the 
chains are attaining. Speaking to other chain operators, the 
Western chain grocer executive declared: “It is a time-honored 
adage that we can only judge the future by the past. You are 
familiar with the growth of the industry in a general way and 
in a particular way as it affects your own business, but do not 
realize that according to the Survey of Current Business, volume 
No. 72, compiled by the United States Department of Com- 
merce, the chain grocer, starting in 1919 with a sales volume 
represented by 100 per cent, increased his business for the year 
1924 to 214 per cent? In 1926 he had 317 per cent, and in 
June, 1927, had 398 per cent of his average monthly 1919 vol- 
ume. In the same period this report shows that the 5 and 10 
cent chains increased their June, 1927, business to 224 per cent 
of the average monthly 1919 volume. The drug chains went 
to 210 per cent, cigar chains to 151 per cent. Thus you will see 
that the chain grocer has practically doubled the best showing 
cf any other type of chain and has multiplied his increase by 
more than six times some other types of chains. It seems to 
have been generally believed that the chain store grocer with 
his multiplication of outlets would decrease his sales per unit, 
but the figures do not show this to be true. In 1923 twenty- 
seven chains had an average of 14,362 stores operating each 
month. Their sales were $52,000,000. In the month of June, 
1927, these same chains operated 27,550 stores with a sales 
volume of $112,000,000. Thus the gain in stores opened has 
been 80 per cent, while the gain in sales has been 117 per cent 
in five years. The present rate of increase in sales of chain 
stores, based on those companies reporting, shows the average 
gain of 1927 over 1926 to be 16.2 per cent. At this rate, and I 
am confident it will continue at the same speed, if it doesn’t 
largely exceed that speed, in five years, which will bring us io 
the calendar year 1932, the chain stores should double their 
present volume, and if they do this they will be selling eight 
times as much merchandise as they sold in 1919. Speak- 
ing for our own chain (Safeway) our sales increase for 1927 
over 1926 was at the rate of 33 per cent. The National Tea in 
Chicago, which is of a similar size to our chain, increased 20 
per cent. The Pender Company increased 15 per cent. Grocery 
chains show the largest increase in 1927 over 1926 of any type 
of chain. For example, Woolworth increased 5 per cent; Pen- 
ney, 28 per cent; Kresge, 10 per cent; Kress, 10 per cent; Childs’ 
Restaurant, 4 per cent, and Loft Candy, 18 per cent. We can 
see from these figures that we should be particularly anxious 
to build our business now for what it must do in 1932, when we 
will have practically doubled our present volume. With the 
excellent showing that chain store organizations are making, 
and with the economies that are coming to the industry through 
mergers, we are attracting the attention of financiers. As we 
continue to make these remarkable showings in sales and 
profits we will continue to attract new capital at advantageous 
rates, which, as you know from experience of just a few years 
back, was always difficult to obtain on proper terms. This new 
capital will be available in long-term arrangements at rates 
comparable to what other old and well-established industries 
have enjoyed. This will give our business the greatest impetus 
we have ever known. The chain store grocer had a reputation 
among our critics, most of whom are not merchandisers, of 
wanting all the business at any price whether or not we made 
a profit. We have been accused of attempting to corral the 
food business of the United States on the sole claim of cutting 
prices. This condition has been brought about because the ad- 
vertising has featured prices above all other considerations. I 
think the greatest preparation we can make for the next five 
years will be to sell the public the chain store idea for what it 
is, besides a money-saving system. As a matter of fact, our 
chain practically pays its entire dividends and accumulates a 
surplus from that portion of sales which inefficient retail sys- 
tems waste. Our cash discounts are always earned and taken 
because we have a sound business structure; our salvage oper- 
tions are profitable on a large scale; our savings in efficiently 
locating stores and building volume in those stores sufficient to 
economically distribute merchandise aggregate in the course 
of a year what we consider a legitimate profit, and a great deal 
of this saving in our chain is passed back to the consumer in 
lowered prices. I know this to be true in practically every other 
efficient chain. With this policy as a guide, and with the expe- 
rience now accumulated, I believe it is important that we give 


our utmost attention to the probable growth of this industry in 
the next five years.” 
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ARGENTINE REPEATING EARLY AMERICAN | 
MISTAKES 
_( Continued from page 10 ) 


“acid” it was ruled that a product would be considered 


“acid” if, using phenolphthalein as an indicator, more 
than six cubic centimeters of normal alkali would be 
required to neutralize the product. The uew change 
consists in the use of litmus paper for an indicator in 
the place of phenolphthaloin. No details regarding the 
use of the paper are yet available. It is notoriously un- 
satisfactory as an indicator, and its use for this purpose 
leaves so much to the judgment of the chemists that 
concordant and comparable results are almost impos- 
sible. Several tests have recently been made in Wash- 
ington which would indicate that an end-point for the 
titration of canned salmon might be taken as some- 
where near 4.5 cubic centimeters of normal alkali in- 
stead of about 6.5 with phenolphthalein. The end-point 
in the case of sardines in tomato sauce is still more sat- 
isfactory, but it is believed that a chemist might get re- 
sults that would permit this product to come inside the 
6 cubic centimeter limit. 

Examination of Argentine Canned Foods—In con- 
nection with the Argentine requirements for the lac- 
quering of cans holding so-called ‘acid’ products, a 
number of cans of various foods collected from stores in 
Buenos Aires were sent to Washington by Trade Com- 
missioner Samuel T. Erskine. 

Three lacquered cans containing salmon packed in 
British Columbia were examined. There was no off 
flavor of the product which could be attributed to the 
lacquer. However, the lacquer was soft and could be 
scraped from the can with the finger nails. 

Peas in a lacquered can were markedly off-flavor, 
and there was considerable darkening of the liquor. 
The enamel flavor was so strong that, regardless of 
other factors, the product would be considered unmer- 
chantable. In this case, also, although the lacquer was 
not peeling off, it could very easily be removed with the 
finger nails. 

One can of asparagus and two of peaches were in 
plain cans. None had a good appearance, and the flavor 
of the fruit was only fair. The asparagus was quite 
bitter. 

One lacquered can each of pineapple and of peaches 
were examined. The lacquer was badly peeled and the 
packs would have been considered a commercial failure 
in this country. If the cans which were opened were 
representative of the pack, it would have been neces- 
sary to recan them before distribution could be made. 

All the cans with one exception were of Argentine 
origin. On the bases of quality alone, the lowest grades 
of American products could compete favorably with 
those products. 


FRED B. HOWELL JOINS W. J. WARREN CO. 
E understand that Mr. Fred B. Howell, former 
manager of Joseph Berkeley, Inc., of Freehold, 
N. J., together with Mr. Powers, the factory su- 
perintendent, have joined forces with W. J. Warren & 
Co., Inc., Lewes, Del. 
They told us that they expected to supply the trade 
with lima beans which they say will be second to none 
in quality. Mr. Howell will be sales manager. 


ASSOCIATION MEETING DATES 


Feb. 29-March 1-2-3—Canners League at Del Monte. 
March 9-10 1928—Utah Canners, at Ogden. 


= 
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HOW TO MEET THE DEMAND 


For 


THAT MUST BE PRODUCED FROM NOW ON? 


STUDY 


You should have a copy of this invaluable book on 
hand for quick, ready reterence, and study. 


It may be the means of saving you many dollars 
in Spoiled goods or ruined quality. 


It Is Insurance Against 
Mistakes. 


Men who have it say they would not take $1000. 
for it if they could not get another copy. 


A Processor of 35 years experience said he did not 
realize how much he needed it. 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to improve his 
quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It--But the 
house with this book in the Sate feels a con- 
fidence, an-ease-of-mind, which no other 


$10.00 can buy! ! 


PRICE $10.00 with, pastage prepaid. 


For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 


a 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


At Your Service 


Hoopeston Plant 


OK 


Hayward Plant 


Complete Equipment for 
Canners 


In these plants we build complete lines of 
guaranteed machinery for preparing and 
canning al] fruits and vegetables in tin, 
glass and other containers—machines and 
equipment for all canning operations. 


Three modern factories located at con- 
venient shipping points enable us to serve 
the canning industry promptly and well. 


Send for Catalog 


Write today for General Catalog A—the 
Cyclopedia of Dependable Canning Ma- 
chinery. It is free. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
500 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, III. 


If I?s Used In a Cannery, Sprague-Sells It 


February 20, 1928 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 
All are welcome. 
C0 C0 C0 C0 C0 C0 C0 C0 C0 


NOT NECESSARY 
Surgeon (to attendant)—Go and get the name of 
the accident victim so that we can inform his mother. 
Attendant (three minutes later)—He says his 
mother knows his name. 


FAR APART 
“And are you any relation to Pat O’Rourke?” 


“Only very distantly. Oi was me mother’s first 
child and Pat was the thirteenth. 


MAGICAL ILLNESS 

A sailor fell off his ship onto the dock and injured 
his hand. A week later, when he was getting better, he 
asked the doctor anxiously.: 

“When this hand of mine gets well shall I be able 
to play the banjo?” 

“Certainly you will,” said the doctor. 

“Thanks; you’re a wonder,” said the sailor. “I 
never could before, but I’ve always wanted to.” 


THE WAY OUT 
Visitor—So they call this Black Mountain. Is 
there any legend about it? 
Guide (bored)—Yes, sir; two men went up it and 
never returned. 
Visitor—Good gracious! What happened to them? 
Guide—Oh, they went down thejother side. 


THE CRIME OF IT 


“Ethel,” he said, “I have seen the doctor. He said 
I must give up smoking at once. He tells me one lung 
is already nearly gone.” 

She flinched; a look of agony came over her pale 
young face. 

“Oh, Haymond, can’t you hold out a little longer, 
till we get enough coupons for a new rug. 


WHAT ABOUT THIS? 
He—Personally, I think the rising generation is 
going mad. 
She—They have nothing to get mad about. It is 
the older generation’s that mad. 


A WISE BEGINNER 
The new messenger boy at the hotel tapped on the 
door. 
“Please, sir, here’s a telegram for you.” 
“All right. Slip it under the door.” 
“T can’t, sir. It’s on a tray.’’—Boston Post. 


THE ABLE ASSISTANT 
The minister raised his eyes from the notes of his 
sermon just in time to see his young son in the gallery 
pelt the congregation with horse chestnuts. The good 
man was preparing a frown of disapproval when the 
young hopeful cried out: “You attend to your preach- 
ing, Pop; I’ll keep ’em awake.” 


] 
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WHERE TO BUY 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 

Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, BY. 


BEET MACHINERY. 


Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
nena Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, etc. See Can- 
nery Supplies. 


BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, etc. 
ia Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. ‘oii 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 

How to Buy and Sell Canned Foods. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 

The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 

All published by The Canning Trade, Baltimore. 


Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Eiw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Cor. Paper Prod. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. — 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 
BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge, Md. 


Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Corr. Paper 
Products. 

Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled Buckets. 

Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 

BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, etc. 

California Packing Corp., San Francisco. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max., New York City. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work: 

see Pulp Mchy; for bottling: see Bot. Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Conveyors. 
Checks, Employers’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS SUPPLIES. 


CLEANERS AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHY., Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Perlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
Filers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS (Boxes. 
Bottle Wrappers, etc.). 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Secott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean Mchy. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Dies, Can. See Can Makers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. See Closing Mach. 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enamel-Lined Kettles. See Tanks. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not hermetic- 
ally sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Iiinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles.. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
syars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Clean. & Grad. Mchy., Pruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
4 lg See Cider Makers’ Machinery. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
in- n Co., Berlin, Wis. 
& Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
‘baker, Electric. See Motors. 
GLASS BOTTLES, Tumblers, etc. 
GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
Orp., icago. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Clean. and Grad. Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Machines. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., = Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., icago. 
Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
KETTLES, Vacuum. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. : 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Printing and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 
The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
Markers, Can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
MILK CONDENSING AND CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. * 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machine. See Filling Mach. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrug. Paper Products. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Edw. Ermold Go., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Md. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. . 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Ckisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEELING KNIVES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can. Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hensen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wazon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machinery. 
Power Presses. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Machinery. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sleysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Canry. Sup. 
SALT DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, etc. , 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Machines, 
Belt Drives, etc.). 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg.:Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 


SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayers Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners’ Machinery. 
STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 


_ Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 
STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, Brass 
Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, Burning 
Brands, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkemp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. : 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysmar & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, Quick Service. 
Amer. Telephone and Telegraph Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
THERMOMETERS, GAUGES, etc. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
TIN PLATE 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
_VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed Ree. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kawaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, M. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Mach, Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Broc 


. 


ton, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing and Scalding-Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, Wood. 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling Mach. 
WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 


J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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“Slaysman” Junior 
Gang Slitter 


Especially adapted to cutting 
a series of strips. By adjust- 
ing cutters any desired width 
can be had. Cuts true and 
accurate without burs. 


Equipped with the well known 
Brown & Sharpe shears. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


801 E. Pratt St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Symbol of Quality and Service 


On the 
bottom of 
every can— 


Coast to Coast 


Continental’s 
‘Certificate 
of Value 


Can 
Company 


INC. 


